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THE    DISCOVERY 

THEY  were  all  there  when  it  happened — Mi- 
chael, the  Good  Guide,  and  Peter  the  Reckless, 
and  Benjy,  the  Flower  Boy.  Nanny  was  there,  too, 
only  she  is  always  sewing  things  ;  and,  besides, 
she  doesn't  take  much  interest  in  crabs.  And  the 
curious  thing  is  that  a  crab  was  the  cause  of  the 
famous  discovery. 

Perhaps  it  all  came  about  because  Michael  had 
been  repeating  a  poem  called  The  Crab  just  a  few 
minutes  before,  and  very  likely  it  acted  as  a  sort  of 
charm.  If  you  ask  me  what  a  charm  is,  I'm  not 
very  sure  what  it  is.  All  I  know  is  that  it  must  be 
something  rather  wonderful,  because  people  say  in 
books  :  '  It  acted  like  a  charm,'  and  when  they 
like  some  one  very  much,  they  say  :  '  How  charm- 
ing he  is  !  '  Anyhow,  Michael  had  certainly  been 
repeating  a  poem  about  The  Crab.  And  this  was 
the  poem  : 

The  Crab  is  not  a  fish,  and  yet 

He  seems  to  like  the  sea, 
Is  not  afraid  of  getting  wet, 

And  swims  like  you  and  me  ; 

That  is,  he  sinks,  and  down  he  goes; 

His  brow  is  deeply  lined 
With  anxious  thoughts,  yet  no  one  knows 

What  thoughts  are  in  his  mind. 
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Perhaps  it  did  act  as  a  charm,  for  there  was 
nothing  extraordinary  about  the  day.  It  was  quite 
an  ordinary  day,  or  very  nearly  quite  ordinary,  for 
the  sun  was  shining  brightly  and  the  sky  was  un- 
usually blue.  It  was  in  the  afternoon,  and  every 
one  was  a  little  sleepy  ;  and  the  sea  seemed  sleepy 
too,  for  though  the  tide  was  coming  in,  it  was  doing 
its  work  in  a  very  lazy  way,  so  that  you  could  hardly 
see  it  moving  at  all. 

Michael  and  Benjy  were  building  a  castle  in  the 
sand,  with  a  moat  round  it,  for  the  sea  to  fill  when 
it  did  come  in.  It  is  rather  important  for  a  castle 
to  have  a  moat  round  it,  because,  when  enemies 
come  to  besiege  a  castle,  as  they  so  often  do,  the 
soldiers  can't  get  near  the  walls  without  crossing  the 
water,  and  the  defenders  of  the  castle  shoot  at  them, 
and  throw  large  stones  and  other  unpleasant  things 
while  they  are  crossing. 

Well,  while  Michael  and  Benjy  were  very  busy 
building  the  castle  and  digging  the  moat,  Peter  was 
doing  nothing  at  all — that  is,  he  was  doing  nothing 
really  useful.  He  was  just  lying  on  his  face,  digging 
his  toes  into  the  sand.  But  it  turned  out  to  be  very 
lucky,  for  as  he  turned  his  head,  he  saw  a  crab 
walking  very  skilfully  sideways  beside  the  rocks. 

'  Look  !  '  he  said,  jumping  up,  and  trying  to 
walk  sideways  too,  much  less  skilfully. 

As  they  looked,  the  crab  went  under  the  rock, 
and  of  course  Michael,  Peter,  and  Benjy  all  rushed 
over,  lay  down,  and  put  their  heads  together  to  see 
where  he  had  gone. 
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*  There  's  a  hole  under  the  rock,'  said  Michael. 
'  Let 's  get  our  spades  and  dig  away  the  sand,  and 
see  how  big  it  is.' 

So  they  all  worked  hard  and  soon  made  the  hole 
big  enough  for  Peter  to  put  his  head  in. 

'  It 's  a  cave,'  he  said,  as  he  pulled  his  head  out, 
all  covered  with  sand  and  bits  of  sea-weed,  '  a  big 
cave.' 

Then  Benjy  tried  to  put  his  head  in,  but  it  was 
too  big.  Benjy  has  a  big  head,  with  ideas  in  it, 
Daddy  says.  '  Ideas  are  things  you  have  in  your 
head,'  he  says.  But  he  can't  explain  how  they  get 
in.  Benjy,  who  is  always  asking  questions,  wanted 
to  know  how  they  got  in,  and  where  they  come 
from  ;  but  Daddy  said  :  *  They  are  elusive.'  Then 
Benjy  asked  :  '  What  is  el  -  u  -  sive  ?  '  But  you 
can  never  get  to  the  end  of  Benjy's  questions,  and 
Daddy  only  said  that  he  thought  he  heard  Mummy 
calling  him,  and  he  had  better  run  quickly  to  see 
what  she  wanted. 

Just  then  they  were  all  too  excited  about  the  cave 
to  care  for  anything  else,  and  went  on  digging 
deeper  and  deeper,  till  they  had  made  quite  a 
tunnel  under  the  rock,  big  enough  to  crawl  into. 
Peter  went  first,  and  after  wriggling  and  twisting 
a  great  deal,  got  through.  Then  Michael  pushed 
a  spade  through  the  opening,  and  Peter  dug  inside 
and  Michael  outside  till  the  tunnel  was  bigger  still, 
and  Michael  and  Benjy  both  crawled  through  into 
quite  a  large  cave. 

When  they  had  scrambled  in,  and  stood  up  and 
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looked  all  round,  they  found  it  was  not  a  dark  cave, 
though  they  could  not  see  where  the  light  came 
from.  It  was  filled  with  a  funny  kind  of  pale  blue 
light,  but  there  were  no  windows.  Now,  you  know, 
there  is  some  sort  of  magic  about  blue  light — at 
least,  when  you  read  in  a  book  that  '  the  lights 
burned  blue ',  you  know  that  something  very  sur- 
prising is  going  to  happen.  And  if  you  are  not  to 
believe  what  the  books  say,  what  are  you  to  believe  ? 
Anyhow,  there  was  a  blue  light  ;  and  they  could 
see  that  the  cave  went  a  long  way  into  the  rock,  and 
that  the  floor  was  all  nice,  clean,  white  sand. 

It  was  rather  fun  to  be  in  a  big  cave,  and  they 
looked  to  see  where  the  crab  had  gone,  but  he  was 
nowhere  to  be  seen.  Then  Michael  saw  something 
that  looked  like  red  paint  on  the  rock,  and  when 
they  examined  it,  they  saw  that  it  was  like  the 
picture  of  a  dog  running. 

c  Some  one  must  have  been  here  before,'  said 
Peter,  '  to  draw  that.' 

Now  this  was  very  wise  of  Peter,  because,  of 
course,  no  dog  could  draw  its  own  picture.  It  was 
certainly  a  dog,  not  an  aristocratic-looking  dog,  but 
a  dog  with  a  tail  turned  up  over  its  back. 

'  It 's  like  Vodka,'  said  Michael,  and  it  was  like 
Vodka  ;  but  Vodka  was  dead,  and  who  could  have 
drawn  a  picture  of  Vodka  ? 

It  was  all  rather  puzzling.  However,  they 
thought  they  would  walk  along  a  little  way,  and 
see  whether  there  were  any  more  pictures.  So 
Michael  took  Benjy's  hand,  and  they  went  a  little 
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farther  down  the  cave  till  they  came  to  a  turning, 
and  just  round  the  corner  they  came  upon  a  little 
wooden  door. 

1  How  very  queer  !  '  they  all  thought. 

But  the  queerest  thing  was  that  by  the  side  of  the 
door  was  an  old  bell,  with  a  string  tied  to  the 
tongue  ;  a  very  old-looking  piece  of  string.  And 
there  was  some  sort  of  writing  beside  it,  cut  in  the 
rock.  It  wasn't  very  easy  to  read,  but  after  a  while 
Michael  was  able  to  make  out  the  words,  and  very 
strange  words  they  were.  There  were  three  sen- 
tences, and  here  they  are  : 

3lf  pou  are  afraiD  to  ring,  Don't  ring, 
3f  pou  are  not  aftaiD  to  ring,  ring, 
3f  pou  are  half  afraiD  to  ring,  toait. 

£  Are  you  afraid  to  ring,  Michael  ?  '  said  Peter. 

*  I  don't  know,'  said  Michael.    '  Are  you  ?  ' 

'  I  don't  know,'  said  Peter.  '  Let 's  ask  Benjy. 
Are  you  afraid,  Benjy  ?  ' 

'  I  think  I'm  half  afraid,'  said  Benjy. 

1  Then  perhaps  we  had  better  wait,'  said  Michael. 
But  just  as  he  had  said  that,  the  door  opened  of 
itself. 

They  would  probably  all  have  been  afraid  when 
that  happened,  if  they  had  not  been  so  surprised  that 
they  had  not  time  to  be  frightened.  And,  besides, 
there  was  nothing  to  frighten  anybody.  All  they  saw 
was  just  a  room,  a  room  full  of  books.  Books  were 
all  over  the  walls,  and  on  the  floor.     There  were 
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hundreds  and  hundreds  of  books.  And  at  the  very 
far  end  of  the  room  was  an  old  gentleman  sitting  at 
a  desk  with  his  back  to  the  door.  He  was  an  old 
gentleman,  for  he  had  a  bald  head,  and  only  old 
gentlemen  have  bald  heads.  By  his  side  there  was 
a  table  with  a  cage,  and  on  the  top  of  the  cage,  not 
inside,  as  you  might  have  expected,  was  a  parrot. 
The  moment  the  door  opened  the  parrot  looked  at 
them  and  said  :    '  Where  's  Margaret  ?  ' 

They  didn't  know  anything  about  Margaret,  and 
so  they  couldn't  answer  the  question.  The  parrot 
seemed  annoyed,  and  went  on  shouting  in  a  rather 
hoarse  voice  again  and  again  :  '  Where  's  Mar- 
garet ?  ' 

At  last  Peter  said,  as  politely  as  possible  :  '  If  you 
please,  we  don't  know  any  Margaret,  so  how  can 
we  tell  where  she  is  ?  ' 

Whereupon  the  parrot  looked  very  disgusted, 
said  :  '  Silly  Ass  !  '  turned  his  back  to  the  boys, 
put  his  left  foot  under  his  wing,  and  went  to  sleep. 
He  was  a  grey  parrot,  with  a  red  tail — that  is,  he 
would  have  been  a  grey  parrot  with  a  red  tail,  only 
he  had  picked  out  all  his  red  feathers.  I  suppose 
he  didn't  like  red,  and  wanted  them  to  be  green. 

Michael  and  Peter  and  Benjy  were  still  looking 
at  the  parrot,  when  the  old  gentleman  turned  round 
to  get  a  book  and  saw  them.  He  had  a  large  pair 
of  round  spectacles  on  his  nose. 

1  Dear  me  !  '  he  said,  peering  at  them  over  his 
spectacles.  '  Dear  me  !  And  what  can  I  do  for  you 
gentlemen  ?  ' 
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Michael  and  Peter  felt  very  important  when  they 
were  called  '  gentlemen  ',  but  they  also  felt  a  little 
shy  and  said  nothing. 

'  Do  you  see  the  notice  ?  '  said  the  old  gentle- 
man, pointing  to  a  notice  on  the  wall. 

It  said  : 

THE  PROFESSOR 

N.B.      DO    NOT    SPEAK    UNLESS    YOU    CAN'T   HELP    IT 
QUESTIONS    ANSWERED 

from  two  till  four  p.m. 

Then  Peter  nudged  Michael,  and  Michael  said 
in  a  very  polite  voice  :    '  Where  are  we  ?  ' 

This  was  exactly  what  they  wanted  to  know,  and, 
of  course,  a  Professor  is  the  right  person  to  ask  when 
you  want  to  know  anything.  Professors  know  every- 
thing, so  :    '  Where  are  we  ?  '  said  Michael. 

'  Dear  me  !  Dear  me  !  '  said  the  Professor,  '  now 
that  is  a  very  difficult  question.' 

Both  Michael  and  Peter  thought  this  remark 
rather  silly.  Nothing  could  be  easier  for  the  old 
gentleman  to  answer  than  that. 

'  A  very  difficult  question,'  repeated  the  Professor. 
He  always  said  everything  two  or  three  times  over. 
'  A  very  difficult  question.  Let  me  see,  what  time 
is  it  ?  ' 

Michael  did  not  know  what  time  it  was,  and 
could  not  see  how  it  mattered.  So  he  said  :  '  I 
am  afraid  I  don't  know.' 

*  Good  gracious  me  !  '  said  the  Professor,  *  how- 
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ever  do  you  expect  me  to  tell  you  where  you  are, 
unless  you  tell  me  what  time  it  is  ?  ' 

'  But  it 's  not  the  time  we  want  to  know,'  ex- 
plained Peter;  '  it's  where  we  are.' 

'  Certainly  !  Certainly  !  '  said  the  Professor. 
1  But  I  can't  tell  you  that  unless  I  know  the  time. 
Suppose  you  were  in  a  train  going  from  London  to 
Glasgow:  if  it  was  two  o'clock  you  would  be  in 
Crewe  ;  but  if  it  was  five  o'clock  you  would  be  in 
Carlisle.  You  see,  it  makes  all  the  difference  what 
time  it  is.' 

'  But,  you  see,  we're  not  in  a  train,'  said  Michael. 

*  Dear  me !  Dear  me !  '  said  the  Professor.  '  Where 
have  you  been  at  school  ?  How  wretched  the  schools 
are  nowadays  !  ' 

I  think  that  was  not  at  all  polite  of  him,  for  the 
boys  liked  school,  except  when  MissBranscombe  had 
a  headache  and  was  cross  over  sums.  Michael 
and  Peter  didn't  agree,  because  they  thought 
their  school  was  not  wretched  at  all,  but  a  very 
good  school.  Benjy  didn't  mind,  because  he  hadn't 
gone  to  school  yet. 

'  Where  have  you  been  at  school  to  say  we're  not 
in  a  train  ?  '  continued  the  Professor  irritably.  '  We 
are  in  a  train,  and  a  very  fast  train,  too.  The  earth 
is  a  train  going  round  the  sun,  and  it  goes  at 
eighteen  miles  a  second.' 

Michael  and  Peter  thought  this  sillier  than  ever, 
but  they  didn't  like  to  say  so. 

'  Yes,'  said  the  Professor,  '  eighteen  miles  a 
second.' 

b  2 
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Just  then  the  parrot  woke  up,  and  muttered  in 
a  hoarse  voice  :  '  Great  Scott  !  My  word  !  '  several 
times.  After  which  he  spread  out  his  wings,  yawned, 
and  ate  some  of  his  corn. 

1  Excuse  me,'  the  Professor  went  on,  '  but  is  it 
possible  that  you  have  never  heard  of  Einstein  ?  ' 

Michael  and  Peter  had  never  heard  of  Einstein 
at  their  school  ;    so  they  said  nothing. 

Then  Benjy  said  :    '  Is  this  place  Einstein  ?  ' 

When  he  said  that,  the  parrot  fell  off  his  perch, 
and  went  on  shouting,  '  Stop  it  !  Stop  it  ! '  in  a  very 
excited  voice  ;  and  the  Professor  took  off  his 
spectacles,  rubbed  them  with  his  pocket-handker- 
chief, and  looked  at  Benjy,  very  carefully. 

1  A  humorist  !  '  he  said,  '  a  humorist  !  ' 

c  What  is  a  humorist  ?  '  asked  Benjy. 

The  Professor  didn't  answer  ;  he  looked  at  Benjy 
again. 

'  Yes,'  he  said,  '  yes  ;  this  is  certainly  a  case  for 
beginning  at  the  beginning,  for  beginning  at  the 
beginning,'  and  he  rang  a  bell. 

Michael  and  Peter  began  to  feel  a  little  uncom- 
fortable. What  was  there  to  begin,  and  how  could 
you  begin  anything  except  at  the  beginning  ? 
Perhaps  they  were  going  to  have  a  lesson,  and  they 
didn't  want  to  have  a  lesson.  They  thought  it  was 
about  time  to  be  getting  back  to  Nanny.  Besides, 
it  must  be  very  near  tea-time  by  now. 

But  just  then  a  door  opened,  and  a  big  boy  came 
into  the  room.  He  had  red  hair  and  rather  goggly 
eyes.     In  his  hand  he  held  a  large  note-book,  and 
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a  huge  fountain-pen  stuck  out  of  his  pocket,  as  high 
as  his  ear. 

*  This  is  Mr.  Slip-Slop,'  said  the  Professor.  '  Slip- 
Slop,  a  case  for  beginning  at  the  beginning.' 

'  Certainly,  sir,'  said  the  big  boy,  and  beckoned 
with  his  finger  to  Michael,  Peter,  and  Benjy,  who 
were  still  feeling  very  uncomfortable.  But  they  did 
not  know  what  else  to  do,  so  they  followed  Mr.  Slip- 
Slop  out  of  the  room. 

Slip-Slop  shut  the  door  very  quietly,  put  his 
finger  on  his  lip,  and  walking  on  tip-toe,  took  them 
down  some  steps  into  a  garden,  a  rather  nice  gar- 
den, with  lawns  and  trees. 

1  Shoo  !  '  he  whispered,  '  did  he  say  anything 
about  Einstein  ?  ' 

8  Yes,  he  asked  if  we  had  heard  of  Einstein,'  said 
Michael. 

'  I  thought  as  much,'  said  Slip-Slop;  c it's  a  hobby 
of  his.' 

Benjy  naturally  wanted  to  know  what  a  hobby 
was,  but  he  was  rather  afraid  to  ask,  and  just  then 
another  boy  suddenly  appeared  round  the  corner 
of  the  garden  path,  running  very  fast,  and  knocked 
against  Peter,  who  fell  into  a  rose-tree,  and  fell 
himself  into  another. 

When  they  both  got  up,  the  boy  looked  rather 
crossly  at  Peter,  and  said  :  '  Now  you've  spoiled 
the  experiment.' 

This  was  stupid,  of  course,  for  Peter  knew  nothing 
about  any  experiment.  And  so  he  said,  feeling 
rather  cross  himself: 
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1  What  experiment  do  you  mean  ?  ' 

*  Don't  you  know  that  this  is  the  School  of  Ex- 
periments ?  '  replied  the  boy.  '  We  try  all  kinds  of 
important  experiments.  Yesterday  I  ate  an  apple, 
and  ran  round  the  garden  in  fifteen  seconds.  To- 
day I  ate  an  orange,  and  the  experiment  was  to 
see  whether  after  eating  an  orange  I  could  run 
round  more  quickly  than  after  an  apple.  But  now 
you've  spoiled  it.' 

'  I'm  very  sorry,'  said  Peter. 

'  Oh  well,  I  daresay  I  can  try  again  to-morrow,' 
said  Slap-Dash  (for  that  was  the  boy's  name)  in 
a  more  pleasant  tone.  *  But  you  see  there  are  so 
many  experiments  to  be  tried.  For  instance,  have 
you  ever  noticed  whether  you  can  jump  farther 
after  breakfast  with  marmalade,  or  breakfast  with 
jam,  or  breakfast  with  jam  and  marmalade  mixed  ?  ' 

'  No,'  said  Michael,  as  Slap-Dash  seemed  to  be 
speaking  to  him.  '  But  I  don't  think  I  should  like 
marmalade  mixed  with  jam.' 

'  What  !  '  shouted  Slap-Dash  very  fiercely,  c  what 
did  I  hear  you  say  ?  '  and  he  drew  himself  up 
proudly  and  held  his  head  high  in  the  air.  '  Here 
we  do  not  speak  of  likes  and  dislikes.  This  is  the 
School  of  Experiments.'  And  he  began  to  strut 
away  very  grandly,  walking  like  a  policeman. 

'  Oh,  do  tell  me  some  more  about  the  experi- 
ments,' said  Peter. 

This  seemed  to  please  Slap-Dash,  so  he  came  back 
again. 

*  There  's  a  splendid  musical  experiment  in  the 
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School  to-day.  They  are  going  to  play  the  music 
of  Tum-Tum  first.  Of  course  you  know  who 
Tum-Tum  is  ?  ' 

Peter  and  Michael  thought  they  had  heard  the 
name  before  from  Nurse. 

'  Tum-Tum,'  Slap-Dash  went  on, c  is  the  greatest 
musician  who  ever  lived.  A  most  remarkable  man. 
When  he  was  quite  a  little  boy  his  father  gave  him 
a  tin  whistle  ;  and  every  day  for  the  rest  of  his  life 
he  has  never  stopped  composing  music.  It  makes 
a  dreadful  noise,  but  every  one  who  really  knows 
about  music  says  it 's  wonderful ;  very  much  better 
in  fact  than  it  sounds.' 

'  But  what  is  the  experiment  ?  '  asked  Michael. 

1  Oh  well,'  said  Slap-Dash,  '  there 's  another 
musician,  you  know,  that  some  people  say  is  as 
good  or  even  better,  a  new  Chinese  musician  called 
Huh-Hah.  When  you  hear  his  music,  they  say, 
you  don't  know  at  first  whether  you  are  standing 
on  your  head  or  your  heels  ;  and  afterwards  you 
want  to  eat  your  boots,  and  after  that  to  jump  over 
the  moon,  like  the  cow  in  the  Cat  and  the  Fiddle 
story.' 

*  I  should  like  that,'  interrupted  Peter. 

c  Well,  they're  going  to  play  Tum-Tum's  music 
to  the  highest  class  to-day,  and  then  give  them  sums 
to  do.  To-morrow  they'll  play  the  music  of  Huh- 
Hah  to  the  class,  and  give  them  more  sums  to  do. 
If  they  get  more  sums  right  to-morrow  than  to-day 
Huh-Hah  wins  ;  if  not,  Tum-Tum  will  be  given 
the  Brass  Hat.' 
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*  Is  that  a  prize  ?  '  asked  Michael.     « 

4  Yes,'  answered  Slap-Dash,  '  it 's  the  greatest 
prize  in  the  world.  If  you  wear  the  Brass  Hat,  you 
can't  go  for  a  walk  without  a  crowd  round  you,  all 
pointing  at  you.  And  that 's  splendid.  Better  than 
the  best  chocolate  biscuits.' 

All  this  time  Slip-Slop  had  not  said  a  word.  He 
was  standing  on  one  leg,  writing  in  his  note-book 
with  the  huge  fountain-pen. 

*  What  is  he  doing  ?  '  asked  Peter. 

1  Oh,  only  writing  poetry  ;  he  always  stands  on 
one  leg,  so  that  he  can  think  better.' 

'  Is  he  a  real  poet  ?  '  said  Peter. 

1  Well,  he  's  what  is  called  a  bosh  poet,'  said  Slap- 
Dash,  '  but  he  's  real  enough.  That  is,'  he  con- 
tinued, '  if  you  mean  by  real,  real  bosh.' 

Michael  and  Peter  had  never  seen  a  poet  before, 
and  looked  very  attentively  at  Slip-Slop,  who  was 
writing  ever  so  quickly  and  weeping  all  the  time. 

1  Why  is  he  crying  ?  '  asked  Benjy. 

*  He'll  tell  you  about  it  himself,'  answered  Slap- 
Dash.  '  I  don't  much  care  for  poetry.  I'd  rather 
try  experiments.' 

Just  then  Slip-Slop  shut  his  note-book,  put  it  and 
the  big  pen  back  into  his  pockets,  took  out  a  large 
handkerchief  and  dried  his  tears. 

'  Why  have  you  been  crying  ?  '  said  Benjy. 

'  Don't  you  know  that  I  am  a  poet  ?  '  said  Slip- 
Slop.  '  I  always  weep  when  I  write  poetry.  The 
more  I  weep,  the  happier  I  am,  and  the  better  the 
poetry.    I've  just  written  one  of  my  most  beautiful 
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poems.     Some  of  my  most  beautiful  poems  have 
cost  me  whole  bucketfuls  of  tears.' 

'  I  don't  think  I  want  to  be  a  poet,  then,'  said 
Michael,  '  if  it  hurts  so  much.' 

'  Oh,  it  doesn't  hurt  at  all,'  said  the  poet.  '  It 's 
just  ecstasy.' 

Neither  Michael  nor  Peter  knew  what  '  ecstasy ' 
was,  but  they  made  up  their  minds  not  to  write 
poetry  if  it  made  you  cry  like  that. 

'  Would  you  like  to  hear  my  poem  ?  '  said  Slip- 
Slop,  taking  the  big  note-book  out  of  his  pocket. 

'  You  had  better  say  "  Yes,"  '  whispered  Slap- 
Dash,  '  or  he  will  be  very  much  offended.' 

Michael  and  Peter  didn't  want  to  offend  Slip- 
Slop,  but  they  were  not  very  anxious  to  hear  the 
poem.  They  thought  it  would  probably  be  sad,  if 
it  was  written  when  Slip-Slop  was  crying  so  bitterly. 

'  You  had  better  hear  it,'  said  he.  '  You  see, 
when  I'm  happy  I  cry,  and  when  I'm  miserable 
I  laugh  ;  like  this,'  he  said,  and  suddenly  he 
shouted  :  '  Ha  !  Ha  ! '  in  a  terribly  fierce  voice, 
which  frightened  them  all  very  much. 

1  Ha  !  Ha  !  '  he  shouted  again,  so  fiercely  that 
even  Slap-Dash  looked  quite  alarmed.  '  But  that 's 
only  when  I'm  miserable.  Just  now  I'm  not  very 
miserable,  so  I  haven't  laughed  loudly.'  (Michael 
and  Peter  hoped  they  would  not  be  there  when  he 
did  laugh  loudly.  It  sounded  dangerous.)  '  You 
had  better  listen  to  the  poem.  It 's  full  of  philo- 
sophy.' 

*  What  is  phil-os-ophy  ?  '  said  Benjy. 
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'  Oh  !  philosophy  ?  '  said  Slip-Slop.  '  Philoso- 
phy is  trying  to  explain  something  you  don't  under- 
stand yourself  to  some  one  else  who  doesn't  under- 
stand it  any  better.  It 's  most  interesting.  But  I 
really  must  read  you  my  poem.'  And  he  began  at 
once,  without  giving  them  time  to  get  away 
politely.  He  read  it  quite  slowly  in  a  kind  of  sing- 
song way. 

*  If  I  could  talk,'  the  lobster  said, 

'  The  language  that  you  use, 
I'd  love  to  stop  and  have  a  chat, 

And  give  you  all  the  news. 

The  sea  's  not  what  it  used  to  be, 

And  all  the  prophets  say 
It 's  likely  to  get  worse  and  worse  ; 

Yes,  worse  and  worse  each  day. 

The  rocks  are  lying  all  about, 

The  sand  is  just  as  bad  ; 
My  married  daughter  says  there's  not 

A  housemaid  to  be  had. 

The  sprats  are  crowding  out  the  whales, 

And  tears  come  to  my  eyes 
To  see  the  poor  old  sharks  so  thin — 

Not  half  their  former  size. 

The  sea-weed  's  in  a  shocking  mess, 

The  taxes  most  severe, 
Both  tea  and  sugar  up  in  price 

And  down  in  weight,  my  dear. 

It 's  all,  I  told  my  friend  the  Sole, 
—And  Mrs.  Sole  was  there 
And  quite  agreed — it 's  all  because 
Things  are  not  as  they  were. 


He  shouted  '  Ha  !   Ha! '   in  a  terribly  fierce  voice. 
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What  I  can't  understand,  said  I, 

What  always  puzzles  me, 
Is  why  the  people  on  the  land 

Should  ever  go  to  sea. 

"  You're  right,  I'm  sure,"  cried  Mrs.  Sole, 
"  That 's  where  the  mischief  lies. 

They're  always  poking  round  in  boats, 
With  nasty  nets  and  flies. 

With  hooks,  and  strings,  and  lobster  pots, 

The  sea  's  in  such  a  state, 
I  hardly  like  to  stroll  at  nights 

Outside  the  garden  gate. 

I'm  quite  content  to  stop  at  home, 

And  drink  my  pot  of  beer. 
Who  wants  to  travel  in  a  train, 

Or  walk  on  Brighton  pier  ?  "  ' 

'  Isn't  it  lovely  ?  '  said  Slip-Slop,  dancing  about 
excitedly.  '  Isn't  it  quite,  quite  a  beautiful  poem  ? 
That  part  about  the  sea-weed  and  the  taxes  would 
draw  tears  from  the  eyes  of  a  cod-fish,  wouldn't  it? ' 
he  said,  turning  suddenly  to  Benjy,  who  was  looking 
the  other  way,  and  had  not  been  listening  very 
attentively.  '  And  you  couldn't  say  the  cod-fish  was 
sentimental,  could  you  ?  '  he  asked  rather  anxiously. 

Benjy  didn't  know  exactly  what  to  say,  so  he  said, 
c  I  don't  like  cod-fish.' 

'  No,'  said  Slip-Slop  thoughtfully,  '  no.  You  see 
it's  his  eye.  It  is  agreed  among  the  Professors — 
they  are  the  people  who  know,'  he  added  hurriedly 
■ — '  that  the  eye  of  the  cod-fish  is  not  an  on-coming 
eye,  not  an  alluring,  seductive  eye.    The  eye  of  the 
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cod-fish,'  he  went  on,  speaking  very  grandly, '  is  not, 
so  to  speak,  as  it  were,  a  glad  eye.' 

When  he  said  this,  Slip-Slop  looked  so  exactly 
like  a  cod-fish  himself,  and  his  eye  so  like  the  eye  of 
a  cod-fish,  that  Michael  and  Peter  nearly  burst  out 
laughing,  and  had  to  put  their  hands  over  their 
mouths  to  hold  the  laugh  from  coming  out.  Of 
course  they  couldn't  tell  Slip-Slop  why  they  wanted 
to  laugh.  Daddy  says  there  are  some  things  that 
you  mustn't  say,  and  some  things  that  you  shouldn't 
even  think.  But,  you  see,  they  couldn't  help  think- 
ing that  Slip-Slop  looked  exactly  like  a  cod-fish, 
because  he  did. 

'  He  's  a  great  man,'  whispered  Slap-Dash  ;  c  one 
of  our  greatest  men.  I  don't  care  much  for  poetry 
myself,  but  any  one  can  see  that  Slip-Slop  is  one  of 
our  greatest  men.  He  will  be  made  Lord  Slip-Slop 
very  soon.  People  say  that  he  has  already  chosen 
his  title,  and  that  he  will  be  called  "  Lord  Slip-Slop 
and  Helicon  ".  That  will  be  grand,and  we  shall  be 
grand  too  when  we  say  :  "  Good  morning,  Lord 
Slip-Slop.  I  hope  your  Lordship  enjoyed  his  break- 
fast ;   and  how  is  Lady  Slip-Slop  to-day  ?  "  ' 

Just  then  a  bell  began  to  ring.  '  I  must  be  off,' 
said  Slap-Dash.  '  That 's  the  Professor's  lecture 
bell.  To-day  he  's  going  to  lecture  on  "  Columbus 
and  the  Egg  ".  I  don't  suppose  you've  heard  of 
Columbus  and  the  Egg.  But  I  haven't  time  to  tell 
you  about  it  now.'    And  he  hurried  away. 

Slip-Slop  was  fidgeting  about,  as  if  he  was  going 
to  stand  on  one  leg  again,  and  write  more  poetry. 
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Michael  pushed  Peter,  and  they  were  just  going 
to  run  away  and  hide,  so  that  they  wouldn't  have 
to  listen  to  any  more  just  then  ;  but  Benjy  was  so 
interested  in  Slip-Slop's  big  pen,  and  so  much 
wanted  to  see  it,  that  they  couldn't  get  him  away 
in  time. 

Suddenly  Slip-Slop  said  :  '  Are  you  going  to 
Cinderella's  garden-party  ?  ' 

6  We  haven't  been  invited,'  said  Peter,  c  and  you 
can't  go  to  a  party  without  being  invited,  you  know.' 

'  That  is  rather  awkward,'  admitted  Slip-Slop. 
£  But  it 's  going  to  be  a  splendid  party,  and  you  really 
must  go.  Let  me  see.  I  know  Cinderella's  cook, 
and  I'm  sure  she  could  get  an  invitation  for  you. 
Come  along  ;  there  's  no  time  to  waste.  We  must 
see  her  at  once.  By  the  way,'  he  continued,  '  how 
frightfully  important  cooks  are  !  In  the  first  place, 
they  can  cook — at  least,  some  of  them  can.'  Slip- 
Slop  stopped,  frowned,  and  put  his  finger  to  his 
forehead.  '  I  shall  have  to  think  that  out,'  he  said 
to  himself.  '  Is  a  cook  who  can't  cook,  a  cook  ? 
Let  me  see,  a  cook  is  a  cook  ;  that 's  certain.  But 
is  a  cook  who  can't  cook,  a  cook  ?  I  wonder.'  He 
was  just  going  to  stand  on  one  leg  to  think,  when  he 
remembered  the  invitation.  '  I'll  put  it  off  till 
to-morrow.  But  I  must  put  it  down  in  my  note- 
book,' he  said,  and  began  to  write  on  a  page  which 
was  headed  Matters  for  Consideration.  '  I've  quite  a 
lot  of  things  to  consider  ;  some  very  difficult  things. 
"  What  are  the  wild  waves  saying  ?  "  for  instance. 
What  are  they  saying  ?    And  here  's  another:    "  The 
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longest  way  round  is  the  shortest  way  there."  I've 
puzzled  over  that  for  days.  But  I  can't  think  when 
I'm  hungry,  and  I'm  dreadfully  hungry.  I  always 
am  after  writing  a  poem.  Let 's  hurry  along  and 
see  the  cook.  Perhaps,  if  she  's  in  a  good  temper, 
she  might  give  us  a  cold  sausage.  I  love  cold 
sausage.' 


A  Calendar. 

A  January  kiss  will  always  suit  a  miss  ; 
A  February  talk  is  better  than  a  walk  ; 
March  the  twenty-seventh  improves  on  the  eleventh  ; 
In  April,  if  you  look,  you  may  find  a  flowery  nook  ; 
A  fisherman  in  May  has  a  good  holiday  ; 
On  the  twenty-first  of  June  the  cuckoo  's  out  of  tune  ; 
A  Sunday  in  July  for  a  black  currant  pie  ; 
In  August  you  will  find  the  peaches  to  your  mind  ; 
September  is  as  sweet  if  a  pretty  maid  you  meet  ; 
October  with  a  frown  brings  the  leaves  tumbling  down  ; 
There  are  very  few  that  praise  the  dull  November  days, 
But  December  makes  amends  with  the  Christmas  tree  it 
sends. 


II 
CINDERELLA 

WHEN  you  want  to  find  the  cook  you  generally 
go  to  the  kitchen,  and  both  Michael  and  Peter 
expected  to  see  a  very  grand  house,  with  a  very 
large  kitchen. 

'  But  won't  the  cook  be  very  busy,  if  Cinderella 
is  giving  a  party  ?  '  said  Peter. 

1  Oh  dear,  no  !  '  said  Slip-Slop.  c  You  see,  this 
is  only  a  garden-party,  and  at  garden-parties  you 
never  have  anything  but  tea  and  cakes.  Besides, 
Cinderella's  cook  never  makes  tea  ;  she  is  much  too 
great  a  cook  to  make  tea.  She  never  makes  break- 
fast, either,  or  lunch.  She  only  cooks,  she  says, 
when  there  is  something  to  cook — when  there  's  a 
dinner-party,  and  it  doesn't  happen  to  be  her  night 
out.  She  usually  spends  her  time  playing  the  banjo. 
Besides,  this  is  not  Cinderella's  palace  ;  this  is  only 
her  country  cottage.' 

As  they  were  hurrying  along,  they  saw  at  the  end 
of  the  lane  a  sentry-box,  with  a  very  tall  soldier 
walking  up  and  down  before  a  gate.  The  gate  was 
open,  but  when  they  got  near,  the  soldier  stood  in 
the  middle  of  the  path,  saluted  and  said  : 

'  Pass-word  !  ' 

1  Bless  my  soul  !  '  said  Slip-Slop,  '  I've  forgotten 
about  the  pass-word  ;  at  least,  I  wouldn't  have  for- 
gotten if  he  hadn't  asked  me  quickly  like  that.    He  's 
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quite  put  it  out  of  my  head.  I  do  wish  people 
wouldn't  ask  questions  suddenly.  It  ruins  the 
memory.  You  don't  happen  to  know  the  pass-word, 
do  you  ?  '  he  said  to  Michael. 

Just  imagine  asking  Michael  the  pass-word  ! 
How  could  Michael,  or  the  cleverest  boy,  know  a 
word  he  had  never  heard  ? 

1  Bother  ! '  said  Slip-Slop.  '  I  know  it 's  a  name. 
I've  heard  it  hundreds  of  times.  A  girl's  name,  I 
think.  Whatever  is  it  ?  Now,  if  I  could  see  Cin- 
derella, she'd  tell  me  in  a  minute.  But  that 's  the 
catch.  I  can't  see  her  unless  I  can  remember  the 
word.  And  if  I  remembered  the  word,  I  wouldn'c 
need  to  see  her.  It 's  extraordinary  how  often 
there  's  a  catch  in  it.  I  mean,  there  's  a  catch  in 
almost  everything.  Have  you  noticed  it  ?  '  he  said 
to  Peter,  who  was  just  a  little  bit  disappointed. 

'  Perhaps  if  we  asked  the  Professor,  he  would 
know,'  said  Michael.  '  I  don't  think  it  can  be  four 
o'clock  yet,  and  the  notice  said  questions  answered 
from  two  till  four.' 

'  Now  that  is  an  idea,'  said  Slip-Slop.  '  He  might 
know  ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  might  not  ;  and  he 
just  hates  to  be  asked  questions  when  he  doesn't 
know  the  answer.  Still,  it's  worth  trying.'  And  he 
began  to  run  back  along  the  lane,  with  Michael, 
Peter,  and  Benjy  after  him. 

When  they  got  to  the  little  door  of  the  Professor's 
room,  leading  into  the  garden,  they  were  all  out  of 
breath  with  running.  In  the  window  beside  the 
door  was  the  cage,  and  the  parrot  sitting  inside  it. 
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'  Are  you  all  right  ?  '  said  the  parrot. 

*  Yes,  yes  !  '  said  Slip-Slop  rather  breathlessly, 
and  was  just  going  to  knock  at  the  door,  when  the 
parrot  said  : 

1  Mary  !    Mary  !  ' 

*  Good  gracious  !  '  cried  Slip-Slop,  e  that 's  the 
pass-word  !  What  a  brain  that  bird  has  !  I've 
never  seen  such  a  brain  !  I  mean  I've  never  heard 
— no,  you  can't  see  or  hear  a  brain — I  mean,  I've 
never  met  such  a  brain.  I  think  that 's  all  right. 
You  can  meet  a  brain,  can't  you  ?  '  And  he  began 
to  stand  on  one  leg  again  to  think  carefully  about  it. 

'  Anyhow,'  said  Peter,  *  we've  got  the  pass-word.' 

*  Yes,'  said  Slip-Slop,  '  we've  got  the  pass-word. 
Let  me  see,  what  was  it  ?  I  do  believe  I've  for- 
gotten it  again.  That 's  the  worst  of  thinking  ;  it 
puts  everything  out  of  your  head.' 

'  It  was  "  Mary,"  '  said  Peter,  who  was  rather 
annoyed  again  with  Slip-Slop. 

1  Oh,  yes,  so  it  was  ! '  he  said.  And  he  took  out 
his  handkerchief  and  tied  a  large  knot  in  it.  '  Let 's 
hurry  back  before  we  forget  it.' 

They  passed  the  soldier  quite  easily  this  time,  for 
Peter  prompted  Slip-Slop  when  he  asked  for  the 
pass-word,  and  in  a  minute  or  two  they  reached  the 
house. 

'  There  she  is  !  '  cried  Slip-Slop,  '  coming  down 
the  steps.    We're  only  just  in  time.' 

And  there  she  was,  indeed,  dressed  like  a  duchess. 

1  How  d'ye  do  ?  '  she  said  to  Slip-Slop.  '  The 
stupid  people  at  the  dairy  have  forgotten  to  send  the 

c  2 
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cream  for  the  tea,  and  we  can't  have  tea  at  a  party 

without  cream  ;  so  I'm  just  going  to  fly  down  for  it.' 

'  What 's  that  strange-looking  thing  standing  at 
the  corner  of  the  house  ?  '  asked  Slip-Slop.  '  It  looks 
like  a  perambulator  standing  on  its  head.  Is  it  a 
perambulator  ?  ' 

'  Stupid  one  !  '  said  Popina — that  was  her  name. 
'  Son  of  senseless  parents  !  '  She  talked  like  that 
because  she  thought  it  sounded  clever.  '  A  peram- 
bulator, indeed  !  It 's  my  pervolator,  my  new  one. 
I'm  sorry  I  can't  give  you  a  fly  in  it.  It 's  a  single- 
seater.' 

She  was  just  getting  into  it,  when  Slip-Slop  said  : 
'  By  the  way,  do  you  think  you  could  get  an  invita- 
tion to  Cinderella's  garden-party  for  my  friends 
here  ?  They've  only  just  arrived,  and  would  love 
to  go  to  the  party.' 

'  Your  friends  ?  '  said  Popina,  taking  out  a  gold 
eyeglass,  and  looking  at  Michael  and  Peter  and 
Benjy  all  over.  '  Are  these  friends  of  yours  ?  They're 
not  dressed  for  a  party.  They  look  as  if  they  were 
dressed  for  worm-digging  or  mouse-hunting.' 

Michael  and  Peter  felt  rather  hurt  at  this.  Of 
course  Nanny  didn't  know  they  would  be  going  to 
a  party.  They  were  dressed  for  digging  in  the  sand, 
and  were  sandy  all  over.  And  it  wasn't  good  man- 
ners to  call  attention  to  their  clothes. 

Slip-Slop  was  rather  vexed  too,  but  he  said  no- 
thing until  Popina  got  into  her  pervolator  and  flew 
off  over  the  trees.  Then  he  said,  speaking  very 
slowly  and  emphatically, '  Not  a  nice  woman,  that  ! 
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In  fact,  horrid.  And  she  didn't  even  offer  us  a 
cup  of  tea  !  You  know,'  he  added  solemnly,  '  she  's 
clever,  and  the  worst  of  it  is  that 

The  good  are  seldom  clever, 

And  the  clever  seldom  good  ; 
So  they're  rarely  found,  if  ever, 

In  each  other's  neighbourhood. 

Why,  bless  me  !  '  he  continued,  '  that 's  poetry  ! 
You  know,  I'm  such  a  poet  that  even  when  I'm 
not  writing  poetry,  it  just  flows  from  my  lips.  Won- 
derful, isn't  it  ?  How  gifted  some  people  are,  and 
others  without  a  single  talent  !  Here  am  I  just 
bubbling  over  with  poetry,  and  every  day  you  meet 
people  with  no  more  poetry  in  them  than  a  carrot. 
Extraordinary  !  ' 

'  I  believe  it 's  coming  again,'  he  continued,  gaz- 
ing up  at  the  sky.    '  Yes  !   Yes  !   here  it  comes  ! 

It 's  clever,  of  course,  to  be  clever, 
And  good,  of  course,  to  be  good  ; 
But  when  you're  so  frightfully  clever 
As  seldom  to  be  understood, 
It 's  sad,  though  if  anything  sadder 
Not  to  be  quite  as  good  as  you  should.' 

Slip-Slop  paused  for  a  moment  to  wipe  his  brow 
and  eyes,  then  'James  and  Jemima  ! '  he  exclaimed, 
*  it 's  coming  again  ! 

Oh  !   be  it  remembered,  however, 
If  you're  too  painfully  good, 
It  simply  induces  the  clever 
To  be  correspondingly  rude. 
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In  the  full  heat  of  inspiration,'  Slip-Slop  went  on, 
as  he  wiped  his  eyes  again,  '  in  the  full  heat  of  in- 
spiration one  throws  off  these  dazzling  things  as  if 
one  were  peeling  potatoes  !  ' 

*  I  like  gravy  with  my  potatoes,'  said  Benjy. 

c  Glorious  Apollo  !  '  shouted  Slip-Slop,  taking  no 
notice  of  Benjy,  '  there  's  more  coming  !  What  a 
miraculous  day  this  is  ! 

It  should  be  your  earnest  endeavour, 
Assisted  by  suitable  food, 
To  try  to  be  good  if  you're  clever, 
And  clever  although  you  are  good.' 

c  But  what  are  we  to  do  now  ?  '  said  Michael. 
*  We  haven't  got  invitations  to  the  party,  so  perhaps 
we  had  better  go  home.' 

'  I'm  nonplussed,'  answered  Slip-Slop — he  some- 
times used  very  long  words.  '  I'm  in  a  quandary. 
We  must  think  it  out.' 

Slip-Slop  never  gave  up  riddles  or  anything.  He 
always  said  :    '  Let 's  think  it  out.' 

It  was  very  awkward.  You  can't  go  to  a  party 
without  an  invitation,  and  it  isn't  etiquette — that  's 
a  French  word — not  the  ticket — to  ask  any  one 
who  's  giving  a  party  to  invite  you.  Sometimes  you 
can  get  one  from  the  Master  of  the  Backstairs,  or 
the  Groom  of  the  Cellar  ;  but  since  the  War  many 
people  are  so  dreadfully  poor  that  they  have  had  to 
sell  some  of  their  houses  and  give  up  quite  a  lot  of 
servants,  and  it 's  harder  than  ever  to  get  invitations. 

Just  then  they  heard  a  dog  bark,  and  presently 
round  the  corner  came  a  dog — the  dog  exactly  like 
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Vodka,  whose  picture  they  had  seen  in  the  cave. 
When  it  saw  Michael  and  Peter  it  danced  round 
them  in  the  most  excited  way,  and  it  wasn't  till  the 
girl  with  him  came  up  that  the  dog  stopped  licking 
their  noses,  and  behaving  like  a  lunatic. 
The  girl  was  singing  this  song  : 

If  I  love  you,  and  you  love  me, 

All  will  be  merry  as  merry  can  be  ; 
If  you  love  me,  and  I  love  you, 

Smiles  will  be  plenty,  and  scowls  will  be  few, 
The  clouds  will  be  white  and  the  skies  will  be  blue  ; 

I  think  it 's  the  very  best  thing  we  can  do, 
Do,  Do,  Do  ; 
I'm  sure  it 's  the  very  best  thing  we  can  do. 

'  Perhaps  you  don't  think  that 's  poetry  ?  '  she 
said  to  Slip-Slop.  '  The  Prince  says  it 's  drivel.  But 
he  says  that  from  some  lips  even  drivel  sounds 
delicious.    What  do  you  think  ?  ' 

But  who  was  the  girl,  and  where  did  the  dog,  who 
looked  exactly  like  Vodka,  come  from  ?  Well, 
Michael  and  Peter  knew  the  girl  at  once.  You 
would  have  known  her  too.  For  she  had  on  glass 
slippers,  and  no  one  but  Cinderella  ever  wore  glass 
slippers.  She  seemed  to  know  Michael  and  Peter 
and  Benjy  quite  well,  for  she  didn't  wait  to  be 
introduced. 

'  Have  you  ever  done  any  housekeeping  ?  '  said 
she.  '  I  find  it  so  troublesome.  I  mean,  buying  the 
bread  and  butter  and  tea  and  sugar.  Every  day 
I  have  to  ask  myself :  "  Now,  is  it  to  be  a  pound 
of  cheese  and  half  a  dozen  eggs,  or  a  dozen  eggs 
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and  half  a  pound  of  cheese  ?  "  And  the  arithmetic 
is  so  tiresome  too.  "  If  a  dozen  herrings  cost  one 
and  sixpence  halfpenny  how  much  will  half  a  dozen 
cost  ?  ':  I'm  not  the  least  bit  clever,  you  know. 
And  then  again,  "  Shall  I  order  kippers  for  break- 
fast or  sausage  rolls  ?  "  If  I  order  sausage  rolls,  the 
cook  will  probably  give  notice,  and  if  I  order 
kippers,  the  housemaid  will  have  hysterics.  She 
always  takes  hysterics  when  she  sees  a  kipper.  The 
doctor  says  it 's  due  to  a  hidden  memory.  Once 
when  she  was  a  baby  her  father  called  her  a  "  kip- 
per ",  and  at  that  very  moment  some  soot  fell  down 
the  chimney  and  frightened  her.  Dreadful,  wasn't 
it  ?  Yes,  housekeeping  is  very  worrying,  especially 
since  the  War.' 

'  But  I  thought,  when  you  married  the  Prince,5 
said  Michael,  '  you  were  happy  ever  after.  I'm 
sure  the  story-book  says  so.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Cinderella,  '  but,  you  see,  the  story- 
tellers didn't  foresee  the  War.  And,  besides,  they 
are  often  quite  careless,  and  don't  even  call  on  the 
bride  after  the  wedding  to  see  how  she  is  getting  on. 
I  call  it  rather  impolite  of  them,  don't  you  ?  Do 
you  know,  you  are  almost  the  first  visitors  I've  had 
since  I  took  this  country  cottage  ?  ' 

'  I'm  very  glad  we  came,'  said  Peter.  '  But  we 
haven't  been  in  your  house.  We  only  saw  the  cook 
coming  out.' 

'  Oh,  well,'  said  Cinderella,  '  I  don't  live  there 
myself,  you  see.  The  servants  live  there,  but  the 
Prince  and  I  have  to  live  in  the  summer-house. 


*  Have  you  ever  done  any  housekeeping  ?   I  find  it  so  troublesome.' 
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There  's  not  room  for  us  in  the  house.  It 's  quite 
small,  only  about  twenty  rooms.'  And  she  began 
to  count  on  her  fingers  :  '  One — the  cook's  sitting- 
room  ;  two — the  cook's  bedroom  ;  three — the  cook's 
dressing-room  ;  four — the  cook's  music-room  ;  five 
■ — but  there  's  where  we  live,'  and  she  pointed  to  the 
funniest  little  summer-house  you  ever  saw. 

It  stood  on  the  top  of  a  post,  like  a  dove-cot. 
Only  it  was  like  a  cuckoo-clock  as  well,  for  a  long 
ladder  hung  from  the  front  door,  like  the  weights 
of  a  cuckoo-clock,  and  to  get  into  the  house  you 
had  to  climb  up  the  ladder. 

'  What  a  funny  place  to  live  !  '  said  Michael. 

*  I  like  it  ;  I  should  like  to  live  in  a  cuckoo-clock,' 
said  Benjy. 

'  It  is  good  in  some  ways,'  said  Cinderella,  a  little 
doubtfully.  "  You  know  where  you  are,  and  that 's 
something ;  yes,  and  you  know  where  everything  else 
is,  because  there  's  next  to  nothing  else.  And  you're 
not  bothered  with  cockroaches  or  rabbits,  only  with 
owls  and  spiders.  There  's  a  lovely  view,  besides. 
But  you  can't  live  on  the  view.  At  least,  that 's 
what  the  Prince  always  says  when  he  has  to  climb 
up  the  ladder  at  night.  And  then  it  is  awkward 
that  both  of  us  can't  be  at  home  together.  There 
is  no  room.  When  the  Prince  is  out,  I  have  to  be 
in,  and  when  I'm  out,  he  's  in.  I  expect  he  's  there 
now,  fast  asleep.  I  don't  think  he  really  cares  very 
much  for  this  part  of  the  country.  What  he  really 
likes  is  golf,  and  the  links  here  are  not  what  they 
might  be.     "  There  's  a  perfectly  wicked  bogey 
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here,"  he  says.  I  suppose  if  there  's  a  really  angry 
bogey  about  the  links,  it  must  be  difficult  to  play 
well.  And  the  tees  provided  by  the  Committee, 
the  Prince  says,  are  just  disgraceful,  and  the  cab- 
bages, or  greens,  horrid — very  wormy.  I  must  say 
I  think  it 's  a  pity  they  don't  provide  good  food  for 
the  players.     They  do  dig  so  hard.' 

*  Is  that  your  dog  ?  '  interrupted  Peter,  who  liked 
dogs  better  than  golf. 

'  Well,'  said  Cinderella,  '  he  is,  and  he  isn't. 
He  's  a  dog  that  has  attached  himself  to  me.  Do 
you  know  him  ?  ' 

8  Well,'  said  Peter,  '  he  is  very  like  a  dog  we  used 
to  have  called  Vodka,  and  he  seems  to  know  us. 
But  then  Vodka  's  dead  long  ago.' 

'  I  never  heard  him  called  Vodka,'  said  Cinder- 
ella, *  but  then  he  might  be  the  same  dog  with 
another  name.  Even  if  you  were  called  James,  you 
would  still  be  Peter.  I  mean,  you  wouldn't  be 
Peter,  of  course,  but  the  same  person  whatever  you 
were  called.' 

'  Yes,'  interrupted  Slip-Slop,  who  was  always 
ready  to  argue  difficult  questions,  '  it  might  be 
Vodka  really  without  being  called  Vodka  ;  and 
it  might  be  called  Vodka  without  being  really 
Vodka.  If  you  and  Michael  changed  names,  which 
of  you  would  be  Michael  and  which  of  you  Peter, 
I  wonder  ? ' 

Neither  of  the  boys  wanted  to  talk  about  things 
like  that.  They  rather  wanted  to  know  about  the 
garden-party,  and  whether  Cinderella  would  ask 
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them.  But  Slip-Slop  seemed  to  have  forgotten  all 
about  it,  just  when  the  right  time  had  come.  It 
was  rather  exasperating.  At  the  moment  he  was 
lost  in  thought  again,  standing  on  one  leg,  and 
with  his  first  finger  fixed  on  his  brow.  All  at  once 
he  woke  up,  and  fixing  his  eye  upon  Michael,  said, 
a  little  anxiously  :  '  You  have  noticed  that  I'm  a 
genius,  haven't  you  ?  ' 

Now  the  awkward  thing  was  that  Michael  had 
not  noticed  it,  and  was  not  at  all  sure  what  a  genius 
was.  But  it  seemed  best  to  be  tactful,  so,  a  little 
nervously,  he  said  :    '  Yes.' 

'  Ah  !  '  continued  Slip-Slop,  in  a  gratified  tone, 
*  I  thought  it  was  unmistakable.  Now  would  you 
mind,  would  you  greatly  mind  telling  me  exactly 
what  it  is  about  me  that  made  you  think  me  a 
genius  ?  ' 

This  was  really  dreadful  for  Michael,  and  he  was 
in  a  horrid  fix,  wondering  whatever  he  should  say, 
when  Benjy,  who  hadn't  been  listening  at  all,  but 
playing  with  the  dog  that  looked  like  Vodka,  sud- 
denly said  : 

'  There  is  to  be  a  garden-party,  isn't  there  ?  ' 

1  Bless  my  soul  !  '  exclaimed  Slip-Slop,  looking 
attentively  at  Benjy,  '  what  a  memory  for  a  small 
boy  !  It  must  be  his  large  head.  By  the  way,' 
turning  to  Cinderella,  '  is  it  the  large  head  that 
makes  the  good  memory,  or  the  good  memory  that 
makes  the  large  head  ?  ' 

'  I've  told  you,'  said  Cinderella,  '  that  I'm  not  the 
least  bit  clever.     All  my  friends  tell  me  that  my 
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face  was  my  fortune — that  I  would  never  have  been 
a  princess  if  I  had  had  to  pass  an  examination  to 
become  one.  It  is  easier  to  have  a  nice  face  than 
to  pass  examinations,  isn't  it  ?  At  least,  I've  found 
it  easier.  But  would  you  like  to  come  to  my  party  ?  ' 
she  said  to  the  boys. 

1  Oh,  yes,  thank  you,'  they  all  said  at  once. 

'  But  we've  not  been  invited,'  said  Michael,  '  and 
I  don't  know  whether  Mummy  would  like  us  to  go. 
She  hasn't  heard  about  it.' 

1  Oh,  she  won't  mind,'  said  Peter. 

*  You  won't  need  any  invitation,'  said  Cinderella, 
'  for  I'll  take  you  myself,  and  your  mother  knows 
me  quite  well.  She  's  known  me  for  years  and 
years  ;  since  she  was  as  young  as  you  are.  And 
you'll  meet  quite  a  lot  of  people  you  know.  You 
have  heard  of  Alfred  the  Great,  haven't  you  ? 
And  Julius  Caesar,  and  Little  Red  Riding  Hood,  and 
Columbus,  and  Alice  in  Wonderland,  and  Shake- 
speare ?  You  must  have  heard  of  Shakespeare. 
He  wrote  poetry,  you  know,  like  Slip-Slop.  No, 
not  like  Slip-Slop — a  different  sort  of  poetry,  I 
think.  Wasn't  it  about  Romeo  and  Juliet  ?  They 
are  coming  too,  so  we  can  ask  them  ;  or  we  can 
ask  Hamlet,  a  friend  of  his.  They  are  quite  inse- 
parable. But  there  's  Slip-Slop  crying  again.  He 
must  have  written  another  poem.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Slip-Slop,  as  he  dried  his  eyes  with  his 
big  pocket-handkerchief.  '  Yes,  I've  just  thought 
of  the  last  verse  of  one  of  the  finest  poems  I've  ever 
written.    I  wrote  it  a  week  ago,  but  couldn't  finish 
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it.  It 's  a  dreadful  thing  that  sometimes  you  can't 
get  the  last  line,  and  then  the  whole  beautiful  poem 
may  be  lost.  But  I've  found  a  line,'  he  said  joy- 
fully ;   c  a  sweet  and  lovely  line.' 

And  without  waiting  a  moment,  and  without 
asking  them  if  they  wanted  to  hear  it,  or  even  telling 
them  what  it  was  about,  he  recited  it  from  beginning 
to  end  : 

I've  noticed  it,  and  so  have  you, 

It 's  sure  as  sure  can  be, 
That  sailors  always  love  the  land 

And  dairymen  the  sea. 

That  if  you  like  the  town,  you  live 

In  some  deserted  spot  ; 
And  on  an  icy  mountain  slope, 

If  you  prefer  it  hot. 

I've  noticed  that  your  helping  's  small 

If  you've  an  appetite, 
And  bigger  than  it  ever  was 

If  you  can't  eat  a  bite. 

The  things  that  you  would  love  to  buy, 

Particularly  nice, 
Are  only  sold  in  swagger  shops 

At  an  outrageous  price. 

You're  certain  to  be  given  books 

If  what  you  want 's  a  toy, 
And  if  you  are  a  girl,  you're  sure 

To  wish  you  were  a  boy. 

They've  only  cider  if  you  ask 

For  half  a  pint  of  beer  ; 
They  tell  you,  if  you  order  cheese, 

'  We  do  not  keep  it  here.' 
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You  never  get  a  simple  hat 

Exactly  to  your  mind. 
The  razor  that  will  shave — well,  that 

Of  course  you  never  find. 

And  yet  if  things  were  not  like  this 

We  might  have  worse  instead  : 
Policemen  out  of  work,  and  all 

The  decent  burglars  dead. 

The  House  of  Commons  might  be  closed, 

No  talking  left  to  do  : 
How  dreadful  if  it  never  sat, 

Or  went  to  Timbuctoo  ! 

*  That 's  a  pretty  strong  ending,  isn't  it  ?  '  ex- 
claimed Slip-Slop,  dancing  about  excitedly,  as  he 
always  did  when  he  had  finished  reciting  a  poem. 
8 1  like  strong  endings.  I  always  take  care  that  my 
poems  end  strongly.  I  don't  at  all  agree  with  those 
people  who  say  that  a  poem  should  end  quietly. 
It  should  end  with  a  whang  !  The  best  bands  al- 
ways end  their  tunes  with  a  whang.  Don't  you 
think  so  ?  '  he  asked  Peter.  Slip-Slop  always  liked 
people  to  agree  with  him. 

Now  Peter  didn't  care  in  the  least  whether  a  poem 
ended  strongly,  with  a  whang,  or  didn't.  He  had 
never  even  thought  about  it.  But  fortunately  it 
didn't  matter,  for  Benjy  remarked  just  at  the  right 
moment : 

'  I  like  poems  to  end.' 

'  You're  quite  right,'  shouted  Slip-Slop,  turning 
quickly  round  to  Benjy.  '  You're  quite  right.  A 
poem  should  certainly  have  an  end.    That 's  one  of 
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the  reasons  that  my  poems  are  so  much  admired. 
They  always  have.    They  begin  and  they  end.    And 
the  best  judges  say  that  nothing  can  be  more  im- 
portant.    As  for  those  unending  poems,  like 

like » 

As  he  was  trying  to  remember  the  names  of  some 
of  the  unending  poems 

'  Why  !  who  's  that  ?  '  cried  Cinderella.  '  I  do 
believe  it 's  my  dear  Alice — Alice  in  Wonderland, 
you  know.  She  hasn't  been  to  see  me  for  ever  so 
long.  I  am  glad  ;  and  who  's  the  little  girl  she  has 
with  her,  I  wonder  ?  ' 

Now  Cinderella  and  Alice  were  quite  old  friends  ; 
not  really  old,  of  course,  but  friends  for  a  long  time. 
So  they  kissed  each  other  and  danced  about  to- 
gether with  great  joy.  Then  Alice  had  to  explain 
all  about  it.  The  little  girl  was  Nancy,  who  was 
very  fond  of  Alice,  and  Alice  thought  she  would 
like  Cinderella  too,  and  so  she  brought  her  along. 

'  Nancy  ?  '  said  Michael.  '  Do  you  know,  we  have 
a  cousin  called  Nancy.    Perhaps  it 's  our  cousin.' 

'  How  extra  -  ordinary  !  '  replied  Alice.  '  I  think 
she  must  be.  Putting  two  and  two  together — do 
you  know  how  to  put  two  and  two  together  ?  Put- 
ting two  and  two  together,  it 's  quite  certain.' 

Then  Michael  and  Peter  wanted  to  ask  a  lot  of 
questions,  and  first  of  all  :  '  How  did  she  get  there  ?  ' 

Alice  was  quite  ready  to  explain.  '  You  see, 
there  are  several  ways  of  getting  here.  You  came 
one  way  ;  you  know  the  wayjyozz  came  ;  and  Nancy 
came  another.    She  knows  the  way  she  came.    It 's 
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quite  simple.  I  brought  her.  I'll  tell  you  about 
it  in  a  minute  when  you  have  been  introduced. 
Nancy,  these  are  your  cousins — Michael  and  Peter 
and  Benjy.    Make  your  bows,  gentlemen  !  ' 


Nancy. 


Michael  and  Peter  and  Benjy  made  beautiful 
bows.  Mummy  had  taught  them  to  make  polite 
bows.  And  Nancy  made  a  beautiful  curtsey.  Her 
mother  had  taught  her  how  to  do  that  very  prettily. 

Now  the  boys  had  heard  of  Alice,  and  they  had 
heard  of  their  cousin  Nancy,  but  they  had  never 
met  either  of  them  before.     It  was  funny  to  meet 
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them  both  here,  most  curious  ;  but  then  the  most 
curious  things  do  happen,  and  only  the  cleverest 
people  in  the  world  can  explain  how  they  happen, 
and  it  takes  people  almost  as  clever  to  understand 
the  explanations.  Anyhow,  there  was  Nancy,  as 
large  as  life,  which  of  course  is  not  always  very  large, 
for  Nancy  was  only  about  four  years  old. 

Now  you  may  be  sure  that  Michael  and  Peter 
were  most  anxious  to  know  how  she  got  there  ; 
Benjy  was  not  so  anxious  ;  and  Alice  was  just 
going  to  tell  them  all  about  it,  when  they  heard  a 
noise,  and  saw  Slap-Dash  running  helter-skelter 
through  the  garden,  over  the  flower-beds  and  every- 
thing, straight  towards  them.  He  was  quite  red 
with  excitement,  and  all  he  could  say  for  quite  a 
minute,  between  his  gasps  for  breath,  was  : 

'  A      dread  -  ful thing  —  has  —  hap 

happened  !  ' 

'  What  is  it  ?  Whatever  is  it  ?  '  they  all  cried  out 
together. 

'  Oh  !   Oh  !     A  dread  -  -  ful  -  -  thing  ! ' 

'  Yes  !  Yes  !  but  what  is  it  ?  '  asked  Cinderella. 
Cinderella  was  usually  quite  calm,  but  she  was  be- 
ginning to  get  what  Nancy  calls  '  essited  '. 

'  The  cook's  per  -  vol  —  ator,  Popina's  per  — 
vol  —  ator,  has  stuck  in  the  top  of  a  tree,  one  of 
Farmer  Pottlepot's  trees,  and  he  's  stamping  about, 
and  saying  shocking  things  !  ' 

'  I  can  believe  that/  said  Cinderella.  '  There  's 
nothing  he  hates  so  much  as  a  pervolator,  except, 
perhaps,  a  parachute.     He  says  they  ought  to  be 
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hanged — they  do  go  into  hangars,  don't  they  ? — or 
is  it  shot  at  sight  ?  There  will  be  some  chatting  over 
this.  Run  and  tell  the  Prince  !  He  loves  to  hear 
people  chat.  He  's  over  there,  practising  his  golf 
swing  with  a  rnashie-driver  or  brassie-putter  or 
something.' 

Slap-Dash  hurried  off  to  fetch  the  Prince. 

1  Yes,'  thought  Slip-Slop,  '  there  will  be  some 
chop-chop,  a  good  many  words  ;  I  shouldn't  like 
to  miss  the  conversation  between  Popina  and  Pottle- 
pot.  Words  can't  be  done  without  in  poetry.  I 
might  get  some  new  words  for  my  poems.  Excited 
people  often  say  splendid  things.  Come  along  !  ' 
he  added  aloud,  and  began  to  drag  Benjy  after  him. 

'  Come  along  !  Come  along  !  '  cried  Cinderella, 
as  she  gave  a  hand  to  Michael  and  Peter,  and  off 
they  set  to  the  orchard,  Alice  following  as  fast  as 
she  could  with  Nancy,  and  the  dog,  who  looked 
so  like  Vodka,  scampering  and  barking  beside 
them. 

There  was  a  wall  between  Cinderella's  garden 
and  Farmer  Pottlepot's  field — not  a  very  high  wall 
— and  in  the  field  there  were  some  trees  of  which  he 
was  very  proud.  When  they  arrived,  they  could 
see  that  there  was  a  commotion  in  the  top  of  one 
of  the  trees,  but  they  couldn't  see  properly  over  the 
wall.  They  could  only  hear  the  farmer's  voice. 
They  could  hear  it  some  way  off,  for  it  was  a  loud, 
strong  voice.  Slip-Slop,  who  had  heard  it  before, 
thought  it  was  too  strong  a  voice  to  be  agreeable — 
too  noisy  :    it  made  the   air  tremble  too  much. 

D  2 
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Cinderella  agreed  with  him  :  '  Too  like  a  bull  of 
Bashan,'  she  said,  though  she  had  never  really 
heard  a  bull  of  Bashan,  and  didn't  believe  the 
farmer  had  one.  Michael  and  Peter  were  rather 
uneasy  when  they  heard  it,  and  Nancy  held  Alice's 
hand  very  tight,  but  Cinderella  seemed  not  to  mind. 
Besides,  there  was  a  wall,  and  they  were  on  the 
right  side  of  it,  as  Slip-Slop  wisely  remarked. 

'  Do  fetch  a  garden  seat,'  said  Cinderella  to  him. 
1  We  simply  must  see  what 's  happening.  We  can't 
see  the  tree  properly  here.' 

Presently  the  Prince,  and  Slap-Dash,  and  Slip- 
Slop,  and  a  gardener  arrived,  dragging  garden- 
seats,  and  soon  they  found  a  place  where  they  could 
see  over  the  wall  by  standing  on  the  backs  of  the 
seats.  There  she  was — Popina — leaning  over  the 
side  of  her  pervolator,  which  was  stuck  fast  in  the 
middle  of  a  big  tree.  You  may  imagine  how  excited 
they  all  were,  chattering  like  magpies,  and  the  dog 
that  looked  like  Vodka  beside  them,  sitting  on  the 
top  of  the  wall,  with  his  tongue  hanging  out,  as 
pleased  as  Punch.  If  he  could  have  hugged  him- 
self, he  would  have  hugged  himself,  he  was  so 
pleased.  But  poor  Popina  did  not  look  nearly  so 
happy.  Her  hat  was  half  off,  and  her  hair  was  very 
untidy.  She  did  not  look  nearly  so  like  a  Duchess 
as  when  they  had  seen  her  last. 

'  Her  appearance,'  as  the  Prince  remarked,  c  was 
not  in  her  favour.  She  was  not  looking  dignified, 
not  at  all  at  her  best.  She  looked  anxious  and  jaded,' 
he  thought. 
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Slap-Dash  hurried  off  to  fetch  the  Prince. 
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'  Nobody  stuck  in  a  tree  ever  looks  dignified,' 
said  Alice,  who  was  rather  a  dignified  person  herself. 

There  was  so  much  to  see,  and  so  much  noise 
going  on,  that  none  of  the  others  listened  to  this 
conversation.  The  noise  was  chiefly  made  by  Far- 
mer Pottlepot.  He  was  quite  near  them.  He  had 
a  hard,  broad-brimmed  hat  on  his  head,  and  a  stick 
in  his  hand. 

1  Do  you  see  that  ?  '  he  was  shouting,  as  he  pointed 
to  a  big  notice-board  in  the  field,  on  which  was 
printed  in  large  letters  : 

NO  FLYING  HERE 

PARACHUTISTS    AND    PERVOLATORISTS 

PROSECUTED 

AT    THE    VERY    LEAST 

c  What  a  fussy  man,  and  what  long  words  !  '  said 
Alice.    "  What  does  it  all  mean  ?  ' 

'  I  think,'  answered  Slip-Slop,  who  was  leaning 
over  the  wall  beside  her,  '  I  think  it 's  intended  to  be 
alarming.' 

*  It  is  alarming,'  said  Alice. 

*  She  can't  get  up  or  down,'  whispered  Slap-Dash, 
who  was  rather  nervous. 

'  She  doesn't  need  to  get  up,'  replied  Slip-Slop 
rather  scornfully,  '  she  's  there  already.  And  I'm 
not  sure  that  she  particularly  wants  to  come  down. 
There  's  a  time  for  everything,  and  perhaps  this 
isn't  just  the  best  time  for  coming  down.  She'd  be 
prosecuted  at  the  very  least.  At  the  very  least,'  he  re- 
peated slowly  and  solemnly. 
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'  At  the  very  least,'  said  Slap-Dash. 

'  At  the  very  least,'  said  the  gardener.  It  sounded 
awful. 

And  Farmer  Pottlepot  sounded  awful  too.  '  Come 
down  !  '  he  roared,  '  and  I'll  make  an  example  of 
you  !  ' 

'  What  is  an  example  ?  '  asked  Benjy. 

*  I  don't  quite  know,'  answered  Slap-Dash, c  what 
exactly  he  means,  but  if  I  were  Popina,  I  wouldn't 
come  down  just  jet.  I  think  I  would  stay  where 
I  was.' 

'  How  can  I  come  down  ?  '  asked  Popina,  in  rather 
a  shaky  voice. 

'  Yon  way  you  got  up  !  '  shouted  Pottlepot. 
1  Come  down,  or  it  will  be  the  worse  for  you  ! 
You've  ruined  my  finest  tree  !  ' 

Now,  of  course,  the  real  bother  was  that  Popina 
couldn't  come  down. 

1  Ridiculous  !  '  said  Alice,  who  was  full  of  com- 
mon sense.  '  The  way  down  isn't  always  the 
way  up.' 

'  What  am  I  to  do  ?  What  am  I  to  do  ?  '  Popina 
went  on  asking. 

'  The  first  thing  she  ought  to  do,'  remarked  the 
Prince  thoughtfully 

'  Yes  !  yes  !  what  should  she  do  first  ?  '  they  all 
cried  out. 

1  The  first  thing  she  ought  to  do  is  her  hair. 

Cinderella  and  Alice  giggled  at  that,  because 
Popina's  hair  certainly  was  most  untidy. 

The  Prince,  who  was  leaning  comfortably  over 
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the  wall,  called  up  to  her  :  '  Perhaps  you  had  better 

come  down  ;   you'll  frighten  the  birds.' 

'  I'll  bird  her  !  '  shouted  Farmer  Pottlepot.  '  I'll 
cut  her  wings  for  her  !    I'll  teach  her  to  fly  !  ' 

'  You  can't  teach  her  to  fly  by  cutting  her  wings,' 
said  the  Prince,  who  was  enjoying  himself  very  much. 
*  Besides,  you're  not  asking  her  politely.  Try  her 
with  a  piece  of  cheese  on  a  string.' 

Pottlepot  looked  rather  angrily  at  the  Prince,  who 
continued  :  '  I  think  she  must  be  tired.  You  should 
send  her  up  a  cup  of  tea.' 

When  they  heard  that,  Cinderella  and  Alice  gig- 
gled more  and  more. 

'  A  cup  of  tea  and  a  sandwich,'  the  Prince  went 
on,  '  or  buttered  toast.' 

'  I'll  give  her  a  taste  of  more  than  tea  !  '  shouted 
the  farmer.     'I'll  toast  her  !  ' 

Now  this  was  certainly  not  a  nice  thing  to  say. 
When  people  are  angry  they  don't  say  polite  things, 
and  anybody  could  see  that  Pottlepot  was  extremely 
annoyed. 

'  Ask  her  to  dinner,'  said  the  Prince,  '  that 's  the 
best  thing.  She'll  cook  it  for  you — sausages  and 
mashed  potatoes.  Her  sausages  and  mashed  pota- 
toes are  de  -  licious  !  ' 

'  Cook,  can  she  ?  '  screamed  Pottlepot.  '  I'll  cook 
her  goose  !  ' 

'  Oh,  don't  have  goose  ! '  said  the  Prince.  '  It 's 
not  Michaelmas,  you  know.    Have  rabbits  !  ' 

Cinderella  had  stuffed  her  handkerchief  into  her 
mouth  to  keep  from  giggling,  but  at  the  word  '  rab- 
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bits  '  she  nearly  had  a  fit.  There 's  something 
peculiar  about  the  word  '  rabbits  '.  It  makes  some 
people  giggle  every  time  they  hear  it.  The  mo- 
ment any  one  said  '  rabbits '  Cinderella  always 
giggled  herself  into  hysterics. 

Then  Michael  and  Peter  went  off  too,  and  giggled 
so  frightfully  that  they  nearly  fell  off  the  seat  they 
were  standing  on. 

1  A  couple  of  young  rabbits,'  the  Prince  went  on, 
'  with  spring  onions  and  parsley  sauce.' 

Then  Slip-Slop  exploded,  and  fell  off  the  wall, 
laughing  like  a  hyena.  Alice  was  giggling  so  vio- 
lently that  she  was  crying,  and  Slap-Dash's  mouth 
was  so  wide  open  laughing  that  he  overbalanced 
himself,  and  clutched  at  Vodka's  tail — if  it  was 
Vodka's — to  save  himself  from  falling.  This  was 
extremely  silly,  for  you  can't  save  yourself  from 
falling  by  holding  on  to  a  dog's  tail.  Besides,  a  dog 
doesn't  like  it.  But  one  often  does  silly  things  like 
that  without  thinking.  Of  course  down  they  all 
went  together — Slap-Dash,  tail,  and  dog. 

The  Prince,  who  was  still  leaning  over  the  wall 
very  calmly,  took  his  watch  out  of  his  pocket,  and 
said  :  '  Time  's  getting  on.  Blow  her  a  kiss  and 
ask  her  to  marry  you.     It 's  the  last  chance.' 

When  Farmer  Pottlepot  heard  that,  he  lifted  his 
stick  with  what  the  clever  writers  call  a  face  of 
thunder.  But  all  at  once  he  threw  back  his  head, 
and  burst  into  a  laugh  like  the  explosion  of  a  cannon, 
which  made  the  windows  in  the  farm-house  rattle. 

' 1  will  !  '  he  shouted.     '  I  will  ! ' 
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'  I  for  -  bid  -  the  -  banns ! '  Cinderella  managed 
to  splutter  out  between  her  fits  of  giggling. 

Then  everybody,  the  Prince,  gardeners,  and  the 
farmer's  men,  who  stood  giggling  behind  him,  col- 
lapsed. There  had  been  nothing  like  it,  the  Pro- 
fessor said  afterwards,  since  Homer,  whoever  he 
was,  for  the  noise  of  the  laughing  shook  a  brick 
down  the  chimney  of  his  house,  some  hundreds  of 
yards  away,  and  he  came  running  out  with  his 
spectacles  on  his  nose  to  see  what  was  happening. 
All  the  neighbourhood  rushed  to  the  windows,  and 
some  one  rang  for  the  Fire  Brigade. 

In  two  minutes  the  men  dashed  up  with  their  hose 
and  ladders.  This  was  quite  lucky.  There  was  no 
fire,  of  course,  but  the  firemen  had  fine  long  ladders, 
and  very  soon  they  rescued  Popina,  and  Farmer 
Pottlepot  took  her  off  into  his  house  for  tea.  For, 
as  the  Prince  had  said,  she  needed  a  cup  of  tea  very 
badly. 

You  won't  be  surprised  to  hear  that,  after  all  this, 
both  Alice  and  Cinderella  were  too  weak  to  walk,  so 
the  Prince  sent  the  gardeners  for  two  wheelbarrows, 
and  they  were  trundled  away  side  by  side  very  un- 
steadily, for  the  gardeners  were  also  rolling  about 
from  side  to  side,  and  naturally  the  wheelbarrows 
were  rolling  about  too. 

At  last  the  Prince  thought  it  was  time  to  remind 
Cinderella  of  her  garden-party. 

'Goodness !'  she  cried  as  she  jumped  out  of  the  bar- 
row. '  I  must  get  ready.  People  will  soon  be  begin- 
ning to  arrive.    Would  you  like  an  invitation  card  ?  ' 


Farmer  Pottlepot  took  her  off  into  his  house  for  tea. 
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she  said  to  Michael  and  Peter.     *  You  won't  need 

one,  but  you  might  like  to  show  it  to  your  mother.' 

They  both  agreed  it  would  be  rather  fun  to  take 
it  home.  The  Prince  had  some  in  his  pocket,  as  it 
happened,  and  gave  one  to  each  of  the  boys. 

'  I'll  just  go  and  dress  for  the  party.  By  the  way,' 
he  asked,  turning  to  Cinderella,  '  do  you  remember 
where  my  coronet  is  ?  ' 

'  You're  always  leaving  it  about,'  answered  Cin- 
derella. '  Some  day  you'll  lose  it.  I  picked  it  up 
the  other  day  under  a  rose-bush.  It 's  on  the  second 
peg  in  the  hall,  beside  my  garden  hat.' 

Michael  and  Peter  were  looking  meanwhile  at  the 
invitation  card  the  Prince  had  given  each  of  them. 
It  was  like  this  : 


Cinderella  at  home 
To  be,  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  question. 


'  It 's  puzzling,  isn't  it  ? '  said  Cinderella.  Michael 
and  Peter  thought  it  was  very  puzzling.  '  Yes,'  she 
went  on  ;  '  you  see,  that 's  the  Prince's  crest  at  the 
top.  It 's  a  donkey's  head  with  a  coronet  on  it.  He 
has  a  great  fancy  for  donkeys.  Because,  among 
other  things,  they  know  their  own  minds,  and  don't 
interfere  with  you  if  you  don't  interfere  with  them. 
Donkeys  he  likes,  and  stupid  people,  because  most 
of  them  are  usually  much  less  stupid  than  they  look. 
He  would  rather,  he  says,  have  the  S  S's  (he  calls  them 
S  S's)  than  the  C  C's — the  sane  stupids  than  the  clever 
crankies.     That 's  why  he  married  me.     I'm  an 
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S  S.  The  Prince  always  calls  me  "a  goose  of  parts  ". 
I  suppose  that  means  partly  a  goose,  and  I  daresay 
it's  true.  I  do  cackle  a  bit.  What  he  loves  about  me 
is  that  my  education  has  been  deliciously  neglected. 
My  history,  he  says,  is  on  a  par  with  my  geography, 
and  my  arithmetic  a  frightful  minus  quantity.' 

'  What 's  that  ?  '  asked  Michael,  who  did  arith- 
metic at  school. 

'  Oh,  a  minus  quantity  ?  '  cried  Slip-Slop,  whose 
eyes  goggled  more  than  usual  when  he  was  asked 
difficult  questions.  '  A  minus  quantity  is  less  than 
nothing.  I'll  elucidate.'  Slip-Slop  generally  used 
'  elucidate  '  when  he  meant  '  explain  '.  'A  minus 
quantity  is,  strictly  speaking — strictly  speaking,  you 
understand — less  than  nothing.  First  you  think  of 
nothing — that 's  easy  enough — most  people  are 
doing  that  all  the  time.  When  you've  got  that,  you 
think  of  something  less.  That 's  a  little  troublesome 
— like  putting  salt  on  a  bird's  tail,  you  know.  You 
have  the  salt,  and  you  have  the  bird.  That  is, 
strictly  speaking,  you  haven't  the  bird — not  yet. 
It  hops  away  just  as  you're  doing  it.  I  mean  the 
"  nothing  ",  that 's  the  bird,  hops  away  just  as  you're 
getting  the  salt  ready  for  the  tail,  that  is,  the  "  less 
than  nothing  ".  You  follow  me  ?  '  he  concluded 
rather  grandly,  putting  his  hand  into  the  breast  of 
his  coat  like  a  Prime  Minister. 

Michael  and  Peter  couldn't  make  either  head  or 
tail  of  what  Slip-Slop  was  saying,  nor  could  Cin- 
derella, who  looked  at  him  with  admiration. 

'  He  is  clever,  don't  you  think  ?  '  she  said.    Cin- 
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derella  thought  everything  she  didn't  understand 

was  clever. 

While  Slip-Slop  was  elucidating,  Peter  was  trying 
to  spell  out  the  rest  of  the  printing  on  the  card. 

'  Don't  ask  me  what  that  means,'  said  Cin- 
derella, as  Peter  read  :  '  To  be  or  not  to  be  ' — '  for 
I  haven't  the  ghost  of  an  idea — not  the  ghost.  The 
Prince  would  have  it  on  the  card.  "  Wonderful 
dog,  Shakespeare,"  was  all  he  would  say,  and  some- 
thing about  it 's  going  well  into  Greek  iambics,  what- 
ever that  may  mean.  I  remember  the  word  "  iam- 
bics ",  because  I  thought  it  was  a  funny  word.' 

'  Allow  me,'  said  Slip-Slop.  '  You  mustn't  think 
he  meant  Shakespeare  was  a  dog.  Shakespeare 
wasn't  a  dog,  he  was  a  poet.  It 's  only  in  a  manner 
of  speaking,  by  way  of  a  metaphor,  so  to  speak,  that 
you  can  call  him  a  dog,  even  when  you  say  "  Won- 
derful dog  !  "  ' 

Michael  and  Peter  were  getting  a  little  tired  of 
Slip-Slop's  cleverness,  and  were  glad  to  see  Alice 
and  Nancy  coming  across  the  lawn. 

'  I'll  be  ready  in  twenty  minutes,'  said  Cinderella 
to  them.  '  Just  moon  about  the  garden  till  I  come 
down.'  And  she  began  to  climb  up  the  ladder  to 
the  little  summer-house  she  lived  in. 

'  And  oh  !  by  the  way,'  she  added,  addressing 
Slip-Slop,  '  see  if  you  can  get  the  housekeeper  at  the 
School  of  Experiments  to  find  some  fancy  dresses 
for  the  boys.  She  has  lots  for  dressing  them  up 
when  they  act  charades  at  the  School.  And  you 
had  better  hurry,  or  you'll  be  late  for  the  party.' 


The  Crazy  Princesses. 

Two  lovely,  but  crazy,  Princesses 
Fled  far  o'er  the  Southern  foam, 

In  wonderful,  magical  dresses 
That  were  stitched  in  their  elvish  home 

They  wander'd  in  gardens  enchanted, 
They  sat  by  the  fountains  and  streams 

Of  a  palace  that  always  was  haunted 
By  music  and  laughter  and  dreams. 

But  craziness  followed  and  clung  to  them, 
It  sat  in  their  hair  and  their  eyes ; 

Whatever  was  said,  or  was  sung  to  them, 
They  couldn't  be  solemn  or  wise  ; 

And  mad  grew  the  palace,  and  madder 
The  frogs  and  the  birds  and  the  bees, 

And  foolisher,  wilder,  and  gladder 
The  breakfasts  and  dinners  and  teas, 

And  the  heads  of  the  mountains  kept  turning 
With  fancies  as  wild  as  could  be  ; 

And  the  sun  went  blazing  and  burning 
To  plunge  in  a  maniac  sea. 

But  the  poet,  as  mad  as  the  ditty 

Inspir'd  by  his  lunatic  whim, 
Cried,  '  The  silly,  the  giddy,  the  pretty, 

The  crazy  Princesses  for  him  ! ' 


Ill 

NANCY    AND    THE    FROG 

THERE  was  a  pond  in  Cinderella's  garden,  with 
some  rocks  and  a  fountain  playing  in  the  middle 
of  the  pond.  There  were  lazy-looking  creepers,  too, 
and  plants  with  long  leaves,  dipping  into  the  water. 

The  fountain  splashed  pleasantly,  as  if  it  was 
quite  enjoying  itself,  and  gold-fish  darted  about,  or 
waved  their  tails,  to  help  them  to  think  where  they 
would  go  next.  A  tail  is  a  great  help  if  you  want 
to  think,  and  one  of  the  reasons  people  don't  think 
for  themselves  is  that  they  have  no  tails  to  help 
them. 

'  Would  you  like  to  sit  here,  and  look  at  the  gold- 
fish, while  I  try  on  some  of  Cinderella's  hats  ?  ' 
Alice  asked  Nancy,  and  Nancy  thought  she  would. 
So  Alice  followed  Cinderella  up  the  little  ladder 
and  Nancy  sat  by  the  fountain. 

It  was  a  hot  afternoon,  and  the  air  shone  and 
shimmered.  When  the  air  shines  and  shimmers  it 
means  that  there  are  a  good  many  Fairies  about. 
The  sunlight  dances  on  their  beating  wings,  and 
makes  the  air  shake  so  that  it  sparkles. 

Some  people  say  that 's  the  best  time  to  see  the 
Fairies.  But  others  are  quite  certain  that  it 's  much 
easier  to  see  them  in  the  moonlight,  and  easiest  of 
all  on  a  starry  night  in  a  wood. 

It 's  all  a  matter  of  experience,  and  the  most 
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learned  men,  especially  archdeacons  and  bishops, 
say  that,  however  hard  you  try,  you  simply  can't 
get  behind  experience,  just  as  you  can't  get  behind 
a  looking-glass.  At  least,  if  you  do  get  behind  it, 
you  can't  ever  see  yourself.  And  if  you  could  get 
behind  experience,  they  say,  it  would  be  much  the 
same.  The  people  who  tell  you  they  can  often  talk 
quite  a  lot,  but  nobody  knows  exactly  what  they  are 
talking  about. 

Well,  anyhow,  Nancy  sat  by  the  fountain,  dipping 
her  fingers  in  the  cool,  green  water.  And  as  she 
watched  the  drops  falling  back  into  the  pond,  she 
heard  a  noise  which  sounded  like  Brek-ek-ex,  co-ex, 
Brek-ek-ex,  co-ex,  and  glancing  up  she  saw  an  im- 
portant-looking Frog,  a  very  important-looking 
Frog,  more  important  looking  than  a  Frog  could 
ever  really  be,  sitting  on  one  of  the  rocks,  talking  to 
himself.  Part  of  his  importance  was  owing  to  his 
spectacles,  large  round  spectacles,  but  most  of  it  was 
self-importance. 

Nancy  did  not  understand  what  he  said,  though 
he  said  it  over  several  times,  and  that  ought  to  have 
made  it  easier.  She  had  never  learned  the  lan- 
guages used  by  animals.  There  are  dozens  and 
dozens  of  them,  just  as  there  are  dozens  and  dozens 
of  languages  spoken  by  people,  and  some  of  them 
are  just  as  difficult  as  Turkish  or  Chinese. 

Animals  don't  always  understand  each  other. 
It 's  quite  a  mistake  to  think  they  do.  Elephants 
don't  understand  tadpoles  a  bit,  and  rabbits  have 
very  little  acquaintance  with  the  language  of  croco- 
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diles.  It  would  be  a  most  convenient  thing  if  we 
could  understand  what  animals  said  to  each  other, 
though  sometimes  we  might  hear  rude  remarks 
about  ourselves  and  annoying  jokes. 

There  's  only  one  sure  way  of  getting  to  know 
animal  languages.  It  was  discovered  by  an  ancient 
wise  man  with  a  funny  name.  He  was  called 
Porphyry.  The  Arabians,  he  said,  understood  the 
speech  of  crows,  and  the  Tyrrhenians  the  speech 
of  eagles,  and  any  one  would  understand  the  lan- 
guage of  animals  if  he  could  get  a  dragon  to  lick 
his  ears. 

But  nowadays  there  are  not  so  many  dragons  as 
there  used  to  be.  It 's  not  very  easy  to  find  one,  and 
it 's  still  harder  to  find  a  tame  dragon.  Most  people 
agree  that  a  tame  dragon  is  more  or  less  necessary. 
For  if  you  asked  a  wild  dragon  to  lick  your  ears,  it 
would  be  risky.  He  might  be  annoyed,  and  bite 
off  your  head  instead.  A  dreadful  accident  might 
happen  if  you  went  on  fooling  about  with  a  dragon 
you  didn't  know.  So  a  nice,  friendly,  tame  dragon 
is  best. 

Unfortunately  Nancy  had  no  friends  among  dra- 
gons, and  her  ears  had  not  been  licked  by  one.  So 
she  did  not  understand  what  the  Frog  said. 

'  Brek-ek-ex,  co-ex,'  remarked  the  Frog  again. 

Then,  as  Nancy  just  stared,  he  went  on  quite 
calmly,  but  a  little  hoarsely,  in  English — in  English 
with  a  kind  of  foreign  accent — '  We  suppose  you 
know  who  we  are  ?  ' 

Nancy  was  startled.    You  see  she  had  never  heard 
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a  Frog  speak  English  before,  and  why  did  he  say 
'  We,'  instead  of '  I,'  as  if  he  were  two  frogs  ? 

'  You  may  be  clever,'  he  croaked,  '  but  you  are 
not  nearly  so  clever  as  you  think  you  are.  Nobody 
is.  Now,  look  at  us.  We're  the  cleverest  of  all  frogs, 
and  yet  we  might  be  cleverer  than  we  are.' 

Then  he  added  thoughtfully,  '  We  expect  you 
find  that  almost  impossible  to  believe.' 

He  waited  for  an  answer,  but  Nancy  couldn't  at 
that  minute  think  of  anything  to  say,  so  she  just 
asked,  '  Who  are  you  ?  ' 

1  We,'  said  the  Frog,  pompously,  '  are  an  Editor, 
and  we  have  been  looking  for  ourselves  all  day.' 

'  Looking  for  yourselves  !  '  returned  Nancy. 
1  That 's  rather  a  silly  thing  to  do.' 

■  Why  ?'  said  the  Frog,  in  a  superior  voice.  '  Have 
you  never  lost  yourself?  And  when  you  have  lost 
yourself,  you've  got  to  find  yourself,  haven't  you  ? 
It 's  no  use  finding  some  one  else.  We've  been  lost 
in  thought,  and  when  there  are  two  of  you  lost  any- 
where it's  harder  to  find  yourselves  than  when  there 
is  only  one  of  you.  Besides,  being  an  Editor  is  like 
playing  Hide-and-Seek.  People  look  for  you,  that's 
part  of  the  game,  and  you  try  not  to  be  found.  If 
you're  easily  found  you're  not  a  great  Editor.' 

'  What  is  an  Editor  ?  '  asked  Nancy,  *  and  why  do 
you  call  yourself  "We,"  like  that?  It  sounds  like 
nonsense.' 

'  In  a  way  it  is  nonsense,'  replied  the  Frog,  c  but 
in  another  way  it  isn't.  Editors  manage  news- 
papers,  and  newspapers  are  the  most  important 
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things  there  are  in  the  whole  wide  world.  So  Editors 
call  themselves  "  We  "  to  show  their  importance, 
as  if  they  were  several  people  rolled  into  one,  instead 
of  one  ordinary  person.  Our  newspaper,  The 
Night-Grub,  has  more  readers  than  any  other  mud- 
raking  paper  in  the  world.' 

While  he  was  saying  this  the  Frog's  voice  sounded 
very  solemn,  as  if  he  were  speaking  in  a  church. 

'  You  notice  we  spoke  in  a  hushed  voice,'  he 
said.  '  One  has  to  speak  in  a  hushed  voice,  very 
respectfully,  about  a  newspaper  like  that.' 

'  I  know  what  a  newspaper  is,'  remarked  Nancy: 
*  it 's  what  Daddy  reads  at  breakfast.' 

'  Oh  !  one  of  those  dull  morning  papers,'  said 
the  Frog  scornfully,  turning  up  his  nose.  '  All  about 
Parliament  ;  speeches,  and  speeches,  and  speeches. 
Footle  !  There  's  no  fizz  in  them.  We've  invented 
the  bubbly  night  paper,  spiced  for  night  reading. 
People  sit  up  all  night  to  read  it.  You  need  a  paper 
to  go  with  champagne  and  dancing,  and  nobody 
dances  or  drinks  champagne  in  the  morning.  We 
did  mention  that  we  were  the  cleverest  of  all  frogs, 
didn't  we  ?  Editors  have  to  be  enormously  clever. 
Do  you  know  why  ?  ' 

'  I  suppose  because  they  have  to  write,'  replied 
Nancy. 

'  Fiddle-sticks  !  Don't  be  stupid,'  snapped  the 
Frog,  rather  rudely.  *  Of  course  not.  Only  foolish 
people  do  hard  work  that  they  can  get  anyone  else  to 
do.  Write,  indeed  !  When  anybody  says  "  Work  " 
to  us,  we  say  "  Woof !  "    We  are  an  Administrator.' 
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c  What 's  that  ?  '  said  Nancy,  who  had  never 
heard  the  word  before. 

'  An  Administrator  is  a  person  who  tells  other 
people  what  they  are  to  do,'  replied  the  Frog;  '  to 
do  what  he  wants  them  to  do.' 

'  I  could  do  that,'  said  Nancy. 

'  Hush  ! '  remarked  the  Frog,  hurriedly.  '  Hush  ! 
You  really  mustn't  say  things  like  that.' 

'  But  why  not  ?  '  asked  Nancy. 

1  Don't  you  know  that  you  must  never  say  things 
that  make  people  uncomfortable  ?  '  said  the  Frog. 
*  Like,  "  How  could  you  buy  that  hat  ?  "  or  "  What 
makes  your  nose  look  so  red  this  morning  ?  "  It 's 
not  polite.' 

Nancy  said  nothing  :  she  had  no  idea  that  she  had 
said  anything  impolite,  and  the  Frog  went  on. 

'  There  are  lots  of  things  that  are  perfectly  true 
that  you  must  not  say.  Things  that  make  people 
uncomfortable.  We  hate  making  people  uncom- 
fortable, and  so  we've  almost  given  up  telling  the 
truth.' 

'  You  tell  lies,  then  ?  '  said  Nancy. 

The  Frog  jumped.  '  Goodness  !  how  you  startle 
me,'  he  exclaimed.  '  How  you  do  go  on!  That 's 
not  the  way  to  talk.  If  you  talk  like  that  you'll 
become  very  unpopular.  What  was  I  saying  when 
you  interrupted  me  ?  Oh,  yes.  Editors.  They 
don't  write  ;   they  get  people  to  write  for  them.' 

1  Is  that  easy  ?  '  asked  Nancy. 

1  Oh,  perfectly,'  he  replied.  '  They're  paid  for 
it.     You  wouldn't  believe  it,  but  the  worst  writers 
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are  generally  paid  more  than  the  best.  The  real 
bother  is  not  to  get  the  writers,  but  to  get  the  readers, 
because,  you  see,  nobody  is  paid  for  reading.' 

'That's  what  Daddy  says,'  replied  Nancy;  'he 
says  he  wouldn't  read  what  people  are  writing  even 
if  he  were  paid  for  it.' 

'  He  would  if  he  was  paid  enough?  said  the  Frog. 
1  It 's  astonishing  what  unpleasant  things  people  will 
do  if  they're  paid  for  it.  Now  we're  going  to  do 
something  quite  new,  ab  -  so  -  lute  -  ly.  You  will  be 
surprised  when  I  tell  you.  It 's  like  this.  There 
used  to  be  heaps  and  heaps  of  readers  and  very  few 
writers.  That 's  all  changed.  Now  there  are  millions 
of  writers,  millions.  It 's  just  progress,  you  know, 
going,  that  is,  from  bad  to  worse.  Well,  we've  dis- 
covered that  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  get  the  writers 
to  stand  in  a  row,  and  to  hand  out  the  pens,  fountain- 
pens,  and  there  's  nothing  they  won't  scratch  away 
about,  if  you  ask  them.  And  you  needn't  even  ask 
them,'  he  croaked  joyfully.  '  You've  only  to  leave 
the  pens  lying  about,  and  correct  the  grammar  and 
spelling  afterwards.' 

'  I  wonder  why  so  many  people  want  to  write  ?  ' 
said  Nancy.    '  I  don't.' 

'  You  surprise  me,'  cried  the  Frog.  '  You  do 
surprise  me.  All  the  people  I  meet  are  just  crazy  to 
write.  Now — this  is  the  clever  part — if  they  want  to 
do  it,  let  them  do  it,  only  they  won't  be  paid.  We're 
going  to  pay  the  readers  !  Isn't  that  a  great  idea  ? 
One  has  to  be  great  to  have  great  ideas,'  he  croaked, 
puffing  himself  out  till  he  seemed  twice  his  size. 


•  I  wonder  why  so  many  people  want  to  write  ?  '   said  Nancy. 
4 1  don't.' 
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'  I  think  I  should  like  that,'  said  Nancy.  '  I  like 
to  be  paid  for  reading.  Daddy  sometimes  gives  me 
a  penny  when  I  read  well.' 

'  That 's  the  thing,  the  very  thing  !  '  exclaimed 
the  Frog :  '  a  penny  with  every  newspaper  instead  of 
a  penny  for  every  newspaper,  and  sixpence  with 
the  weekly  ones.  Think  of  the  crowds  of  people 
rushing  for  them.     What  a  circulation  !  ' 

4  What 's  a  circulation  ?  '  asked  Nancy. 

1  Oh,  when  crowds  of  people  read  a  paper  it 's 
said  to  have  a  large  circulation,'  he  replied. 

'  Daddy  says  reading  papers  is  a  monstrous  waste 
of  time,'  said  Nancy. 

'  Don't  speak  so  loudly,'  whispered  the  Frog, 
looking  nervously  round,  '  somebody  might  hear 
you.  If  everybody  thought  like  your  Daddy  we 
should  be  ruined.  If  you  must  say  such  things,  you 
should  say  them  sotto  voce,  that  is,  in  a  tiny,  tiny 
voice.  By  the  way,  you  haven't  told  me  your  name? 
Nancy,  did  you  say  ?  We  don't  know  that  name. 
It  sounds  French.  You  came  over  with  the  Con- 
queror, we  suppose  ?  ' 

'  Do  you  mean  William  the  Conqueror,  1066  ?  ' 
asked  Nancy,  who  was  very  proud  of  knowing  her 
dates.  'I've  learnt  him,  but  I  don't  remember  com- 
ing over  with  him.' 

'  Not  remembering  makes  no  difference,'  said 
the  Frog.  '  The  thing  is  having  it — a  family,  you 
know.' 

*  I  thought  everybody  had  a  family,'  replied 
Nancy. 
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1  Oh  dear,  no  ! '  answered  the  Frog;  '  lots  of 
people  have  none,  not  a  scrap.  Dreadful  for  them, 
isn't  it  ?  ' 

*  They  must  be  very,  very  lonely,'  Nancy  agreed. 

'  Oh  well  !  They  can  associate  with  the  lower 
classes,  you  see ; '  and  then  he  added  in  his  husky  voice, 
'  Our  family  is  old,  one  of  the  very  oldest.  We  be- 
long to  tlie  Greek  branch  ;  much  talked  of  by  the 
poets,  you  may  remember.  Literature  is  in  our 
blood,  we  may  say.  That 's  why  we  are  an  Editor. 
You  write  yourself,  of  course  ?  ' 

'  Everything  I  write  I  have  to  print,'  answered 
Nancy. 

1  We  beg  your  pardon,'  said  the  Frog,  '  we  meant 
that.  Of  course  you  print  it  all,  every  word,  sense 
or  nonsense.  It  would  be  extremely  silly  to  leave 
anything  out  when  every  sixpence  counts.  Now  we 
wonder  whether  you  would  do  some  writing  for  us, 
for  our  Nursery  Tales  for  Nursery  People  ?  ' 

Nancy  shook  her  head  ;  she  found  writing  rather 
tiresome.    But  the  Frog  went  on  : 

1  We  want  one  or  two  articles  at  once.  And  the 
subjects — 'he  frowned,  as  if  he  was  thinking  deeply — 
1  hum,  hum — let  us  see  .  .  .  Night  Thoughts  for  Golli- 
wogs ;  yes,  that  would  do  nicely  for  the  first.  And, 
hum,  hum,  Are  Dolls  happy?  for  the  second.  We  want 
something  touching,  you  understand,  with  a  little 
chokiness,  a  sort  of  sob  in  it — about  how  dolls  feel 
when  they're  neglected,  and  how  they'll  suffer  when 
you  grow  up  and  forget  them  ;  and  that  sort  of 
thing.    You  can  sob,  we  hope  ?  ' 
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1  Oh,  yes  ;  sometimes  I  sob  quite  a  lot,'  she 
answered. 

'  I'm  glad  to  hear  that,'  croaked  the  Frog;  'it's 
still  fairly  fashionable  ;   there  's  still  money  in  it.' 

Nancy  couldn't  see  how  there  was  any  money  in 
sobbing,  and  she  didn't  feel  that  she  wanted  to  sob 
one  little  bit.  She  thought  the  Frog  was  becoming 
even  sillier  than  he  had  been  all  along.  But  he 
seemed  to  like  talking,  for  he  went  on  : 

'  We  have  a  relation  who  writes.  He 's  an  archaeo- 
logist— he  excavates.' 

'  What 's  excavates  ?  '  asked  Nancy. 

'  Oh,  if  you  must  have  words  of  one  syllable, 
G%y,'said  the  Frog.  'He  digs  up  old,  broken  things 
that  people  buried  because  they  didn't  want  them. 
He  's  at  college,  and  he  's  called  a  Reader.  I  sup- 
pose because  he  doesn't  need  to  read  any  more. 
He  knows  everything  already.  They  say  what  he 
knows  about  old  pastry  and  confectionery  is  beyond 
knowing.  You  should  read  his  Custards  cfCappodocia. 
It  gives  you  an  appetite  like  a  wolf,  even  if  you're 
not  feeling  very  well,  and  the  third  volume  of  his 
Puddings  of  Persepolis  melts  in  your  mouth.' 

'  I'm  not  very  fond  of  custards  or  puddings,' 
declared  Nancy. 

'  Well,  what  about  blancmange,'  said  the  Frog, 
'  his  Babylonian  Blancmange  ?  You  would  love  his 
Babylonian  Blancmange.'' 

'  Did  he  dig  it  up  ? '  asked  Nancy.  '  I  don't  think 
I  should  like  blancmange  that  had  been  dug  up.' 

1  Oh,   but  consider  its  age,'  the  Frog  continued ; 
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'  as  old,  as  old  as  Methuselah.  You  couldn't  really 
say  that  you  would  rather  have  common  coffee  and 
bacon  for  breakfast  than  the  nectar  and  ambrosia 
they  used  to  have,  for  instance.  You  couldn't  bring 
yourself  to  say  that  !  It  would  be  almost  shocking  ! 
It  would  sound  as  if  you  were  quite  uneducated. 
It  isn't  important,  of  course,  to  be  educated,  but 
it 's  useful  to  seem  educated.  It  comes  next  to 
having  money  or  a  family.' 

Nancy  had  never  heard  of  nectar  and  ambrosia, 
and  didn't  know  who  used  to  eat  them,  or  drink 
them,  whichever  it  was.  Almost  every  one  has  tea 
and  toast  now  in  the  morning.  And  when  you 
haven't  even  heard  of  things,  you  can't  tell  whether 
you  would  like  them  or  not.  Besides,  she  was  a  little 
tired  of  hearing  all  this  grown-up  talk,  and  was  just 
getting  up  to  go  away  when  the  Frog  said: 

'  Wait  a  minute  !  You  seem  to  me  a  very  intelli- 
gent little  girl.' 

This  was  because  Nancy  had  listened  to  him,  and 
it  shows  that  it 's  a  good  thing  to  listen  attentively 
to  people  who  talk.  It  makes  them  think  you're 
clever. 

'  Wait  a  minute,'  he  croaked,  '  we  want  to  tell 
you  something.  You  know  that  everything  is  all 
wrong,  don't  you  ?  ' 

*  No,  I  don't,'  said  Nancy. 

8  Don't  contradict  like  that,'  exclaimed  the  Frog 
peevishly;  '  you  mustn't  contradict  Editors.' 

But  Nancy  went  on  without  listening  to  him. 
i  Everything  isn't  all  wrong  ;  some  things  are  lovely 
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.  .  .  riding  in  a  motor-car,  yes,  and  trifle,  oh  !   and 

heaps  of  other  things.' 

'  You  talk  like  that  because  you're  not  grown  up. 
Grown-up  people  know  that  everything  is  all  wrong. 
The  papers  say  so,'  the  Frog  said.  '  Everything  in 
the  world  needs  to  be  altered.  But  who  is  to  do  it  ? 
Listen ! '  and  he  puffed  himself  out  again.  '  It 's 
ME— that  is  WE.' 

He  said  ME  and  WE  so  impressively  that  they 
have  to  be  printed  in  capitals. 

1  In  our  spare  time  we've  planned  how  to  alter  it, 
and  put  it  right.' 

'  I  think  I  like  it  best  the  way  it  is,'  said  Nancy. 

1  Ridiculous  !  '  cried  the  Frog.  '  Nonsense  ! 
Everything  must  be  changed.  It 's  extraordinary  in 
one  way,  but  very,  very  lucky  for  you  that  we  hap- 
pen to  be  the  only  person  who  knows  exactly  what 
is  wrong,  and  what  should  be  done  about  it.  There 
are  some  absurd,  nearly  mad  people,  who  think  they 
know.  Idiots  !  and  dreadfully  tiresome,  we  quite 
agree.  But  we  do  know,  and  that  makes  all  the 
difference.  You  can  see  that,  can't  you  ?  the  differ- 
ence between  knowing  and  only  thinking  you  know  ? 
It 's  tremendous.  In  less  than  no  time,  if  people 
would  only  listen  to  us,  we  could  work  wonders.' 

1  I  expect  you're  a  kind  of  magician,'  said  Nancy. 

'  You  are  intelligent  !  '  said  the  Frog,  looking  at 
her  with  admiration.     *  You  really  are  !  ' 

'  I've  often  heard  of  magicians,  but  I've  never 
seen  one.  They  can  do  anything  they  like,  can't 
they  ?  '  she  asked. 
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*  Well,  not  everything,  perhaps,  but  most  things,' 
he  replied. 

'  Oh,  do  tell  me  then,'  cried  Nancy,  who  had 
become  quite  interested  again,  '  how  did  you  be- 
come a  magician  ?  ' 

'  If  we  were  you,'  answered  the  Frog,  '  we  do  not 
think,  no,  we  do  not  think,  we  should  ask  that  ques- 
tion. It  has  reference  to  a  matter  into  which  it  is 
not  convenient  to  inquire.  It  may  also  be  regarded 
as  a  rude  question  and  an  impertinent.' 

*  Oh  !  '  said  Nancy — she  was  a  little  disappointed 
you  see — '  that 's  always  the  way.  The  moment  you 
want  something  you  can't  have  it.  I  don't  believe 
you  are  a  magician  after  all.' 

1  You  needn't  get  cross  about  it,'  said  the  Frog; 
c  it 's  easy  enough  to  explain.  If  a  magician  became 
a  magician,  by  a  method  which  I  do  not  care  to 
mention,  and  then  told  every  one  how  he  became  a 
magician,  then  everybody  would  become  a  magi- 
cian, and  being  a  magician  would  be  no  use.  It 
would  spoil  things  utterly.  Just  think.  If  everybody 
was  either  a  king  or  queen,  and  sat  on  a  throne,  and 
wore  crowns  and  jewels,  it  would  hardly  be  worth 
doing  ;  and  besides,  who  would  be  butcher  and  baker 
and  candlestick-maker  ?    It  wouldn't  do  at  all.' 

'  I  suppose  you  must  have  butchers  and  bakers 
and  candlestick-makers  ?  '  said  Nancy. 

'  Absolutely  essential,  my  dear,'  replied  the  Frog. 
'  Consider,  too :  if  everybody  was — let  us  take  an 
instance — Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  you  would 
have  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  a  nurse,  and 
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that  would  be  a  frightfully  solemn  thing,  like  being 

at  church  all  day/ 

1  I  hadn't  thought  of  that,'  said  Nancy,  who 
didn't  at  all  like  the  idea  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  as  a  nurse. 

'  And  just  think,'  he  went  on,  '  if  everybody — to 
take  another  instance— was  a  Lord  Chancellor,  and 
sat  on  a  wool-sack,  how  the  price  of  wool  would  go 
up.     It  would  be  most  shockingly  expensive.' 

'  Why  does  the  Lord  Chancellor  sit  on  a  wool- 
sack ?  '  asked  Nancy. 

She  didn't  like  to  say  she  didn't  know  who  the 
Lord  Chancellor  was,  or  what  he  did. 

1  We  are  inclined  to  suppose,'  answered  the  Frog, 
who  hadn't  the  least  idea  why  he  sat  on  a  wool-sack, 
'  we  are  inclined  to  suppose  it 's  because  he  has  to 
argue  a  lot.  Sitting  on  a  wool-sack  helps  you  to 
argue.' 

'  I  think  our  gardener  must  have  one,'  said  Nancy. 
*  Mummy  says  he  would  argue  all  day:  he  would 
argue  the  hind  leg  off  a  donkey.' 

'  Even  if  he  did  it  would  be  useless,'  said  the  Frog; 
'  to  argue  with  a  donkey  is  quite  useless.  A  donkey 
has  long  ears,  and  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  long 
ears  is  that  they  make  you  deaf  to  argument.' 

Plop  !  Plop  !  Just  as  he  was  speaking  two  stones 
fell  into  the  pond. 

*  That 's  a  boy  !  '  croaked  the  Frog  nervously. 
'  Boys  are  exceedingly  disagreeable.  They  shout 
and  throw  stones.  Stones  should  not  be  allowed. 
The  police  should  remove  all  stones  from  every- 
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where,  and  some  one  should  discover  a  way  of  doing 
without  boys.' 

Plop  !  Plop  !  Two  more  stones  fell  into  the  pond, 
and  the  Frog,  without  even  waiting  to  say  '  Good- 
bye '  to  Nancy,  jumped  into  the  pond  and  dis- 
appeared. 

Then  Peter  came  running  up.  '  I  knew  I  could 
do  it  !  '  he  shouted.  '  They  did  fall  into  the  pond, 
didn't  they  ?  Michael  said  I  couldn't  throw  a  stone 
as  far,  but  I  heard  the  splash.' 

'  Yes,'  said  Nancy,  '  but  you  frightened  him 
away,  and  you  might  have  hit  me.' 

1  Who  is  him  ?  '  asked  Peter.  '  I  don't  see  anybody 
else.' 

'  Why,  the  Frog,  of  course,'  Nancy  replied,  '  and 
you  can't  see  him  because  he  's  disappeared.' 

As  she  was  speaking  Slip-Slop  and  Benjy  came  up. 

1  The  essence  of  disappearance,'  said  Slip-Slop, 
'  is  that  when  a  thing  has  disappeared,  it  isn't  seen, 
and  when  it 's  seen  it  hasn't  disappeared.  That 's 
Logic  :    curious  thing,  Logic' 

'  Show  it  to  me,'  said  Benjy,  who  liked  looking  at 
curious  things,  like  the  insides  of  watches. 

1  You  can't  see  it,'  said  Slip-Slop,  "  that 's  the 
mysterious  part.  I'll  elucidate.  It 's  like  an  idea, 
or  a  pain.  You  can't  see  an  idea,  or  a  pain,  even 
when  it 's  a  bad  pain.    Logic  is  for  proving  things.' 

'  I  never  knew  before  what  Logic  was,'  said 
Peter. 

1  When  you  want  to  prove  anything,'  continued 
Slip-Slop,  '  you  have  to  do  it  with  Logic,  or  it  isn't 
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proved  at  all.     You  can't  do  without  Logic,  you 

can't  even  talk  without  it.' 

'  But  I  do  talk  without  it,'  objected  Peter. 

c  Then,'  said  Slip-Slop,  in  a  superior  voice,  *  you 
talk  sheer  nonsense.' 

Peter  felt  a  little  snubbed,  but  Slip-Slop  went  on : 

'  I  have  a  poem  here  somewhere  about  Logic  ; 
let  me  see,'  and  he  began  to  search  in  his  pockets. 
*  A  remarkable  poem  I  wrote  some  hours  ago. 
Where  is  it  ?  '  And  he  dragged  out  a  big  bundle  of 
papers.     '  Oh,  here  it  is,'  and  he  read  out  : 

Every  morning,  at  half  past  five, 
Into  my  trousers  my  legs  I  drive. 

c  No  !  that 's  not  it.  That 's  by  another  poet. 
Perhaps  this  is  it.'    And  he  unfolded  another  paper. 

'  No  !  that 's  not  it  either,  but  it 's  a  very  attrac- 
tive poem,  because  it 's  science  as  well  as  poetry — 
science  and  poetry  together — very  rare,  very,  very 
rare.  You  must  hear  this — unusually  interesting — 
most  unusually  interesting.'    And  off  he  went. 

'  It 's  the  Man  in  the  Moon,'  I  heard  him  declare, 

'  It 's  the  Man  in  the  Moon,'  he  was  ready  to  swear, 

'  Who  gives  you  your  coughs,  and  your  colds,  and  your 

pains, 
Your  toothaches,  and  headaches,  and  even  chilblains ; 
It 's  the  Man  in  the  Moon. 

Who  keeps  you  from  winning  the  prizes  at  school 
By  writing  bad  grammar,  or  breaking  a  rule  ? 
Who  grins  when  you  bark  your  poor  knuckles  or  shin, 
When  you  slip  on  the  pavement,  or  sit  on  a  pin  ? 
It 's  the  Man  in  the  Moon. 
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You're  sure  you  have  learned  all  the  lessons  were  set  ? 
Well,  don't  you  believe  it,  he'll  make  you  forget : 
And  when  you're  not  looking  he'll  drop  a  big  blot 
On  the  very  last  sheet  of  note-paper  you've  got : 

It 's  the  Man  in  the  Moon. 
You  think  you'll  go  dreaming  of  Fairies  in  bed  ? 
Not  a  bit  ;   he  will  send  you  a  nightmare  instead  ; 
He  has  witches  and  bogies,  enough  and  to  spare, 
To  give  you  the  shivers  and  tousle  your  hair : 

It 's  the  Man  in  the  Moon.' 

Benjy  took  no  notice  of  the  poem  while  Slip-Slop 
was  reading  it.  He  was  too  busy  looking  at  Slip- 
Slop  himself. 

'  You've  got  on  new  clothes,'  he  said. 

Slip-Slop  gave  a  jump,  and  shouted,  '  You've  dis- 
covered it  !  That  explains  it.  I've  just  put  on  my 
best  suit  for  the  party,  and  my  Logic  poem  is  in  one 
of  the  pockets  of  the  other  suit.  No  wonder  I 
couldn't  find  it.  Changing  one's  clothes  is  a  horrid 
nuisance.  You're  sure  to  leave  something  you 
particularly  want  in  your  other  pockets.' 

By  this  time  they  were  all  dressed  for  the  party — 
Michael,  and  Peter,  and  Benjy  himself.  They  had 
on  beautiful  velvet  suits  and  red  shoes.  Nancy 
looked  charming,  too,  but  then  she  was  lovely  to 
begin  with,  and  had  come  dressed  with  Alice  to  call 
on  Cinderella. 

'  I  expect  it 's  about  time  for  us  to  be  going,'  said 
Slip-Slop,  dragging  out  his  big  watch.  Some  more 
papers  dropped  out,  and  as  he  stooped  to  pick  them 
up,  he  shouted  : 

'  Here  's  another  lovely  poem  I   had  forgotten 
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about.     I'm  sure  you'll  like  it.     There  's  just  time 

to  read  it  before  we  go.' 

The  Camel  and  the  Elephant, 

The  Lion  and  Giraffe, 
They  left  the  Zoo,  and  went  to  see 

The  cinematograph. 

The  Camel  filled  the  gallery, 

The  Elephant  the  pit, 
The  Lion  looked  about  to  find 

A  place  where  he  could  sit. 

He  tried  to  find  the  Manager, 

But  only  found  the  Bar. 
'  It 's  not  too  bad  in  here,'  he  said, 

And  lighted  a  cigar. 

'  Hullo  !  '  he  said,  '  hullo  ! '  he  said, 

'  Hullo  !  '  he  said,  '  Giraffe  ! 
It 's  not  so  stuffy  here  as  in 

The  Cinematograph. 

The  Camel  and  the  Elephant 

Saw  all  the  pictures  out  ; 
The  Lion  and  Giraffe,  they  drank 

The  bottled  beer  and  stout. 

c  There  's  more,'  said  Slip-Slop,  as  he  folded  up 
the  paper,  '  but  it 's  not  suitable  for  present  publi- 
cation. It  makes  comparisons,  and  comparisons 
■ — well,  you  know  what  they  are.  Some  people 
might  praise  the  Camel  and  the  Elephant,  and 
some  people  might  praise  the  Lion  and  Giraffe. 
That  would  be  a  question  of  morals,  of  what  is  called 
moral  philosophy,  a  very  serious  matter.  And 
Aristotle — you  may  not  know  who  he  was,  but  I 
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can  tell  you  he  was  not  at  all  a  frivolous  person,  far 
from  frivolous — he  said  that  moral  philosophy  was 
not  a  suitable  study  for  young  persons.  Benjy  is 
here.  It  is  not  a  suitable  study  for  Benjy,  and  I 
will  not  discuss  it.' 

Slip-Slop  spoke  in  so  severe  a  tone  of  voice  that 
Michael  and  Peter  felt  quite  uneasy,  but  all  Benjy 
said  was,  '  I  want  my  tea.' 


f  2 


According  to  the  Registrar  General. 

The  people  who  live  to  grow  old — 

Now  listen  to  what  you  are  told, 

It 's  science  and  probably  true — 

Are  the  clergy,  gamekeepers,  and  gardeners,  and  printers, 

And  makers  of  candles  and  glue. 
It 's  the  Registrar-General,  not  me 
With  whom  you  are  bound  to  agree  ; 
For,  he  said,  from  statistics  he  knew 
'Twas  the  clergy,  gamekeepers,  and  gardeners,  and  printers, 

And  makers  of  candles  and  glue. 
For  emphasis'  sake,  let  me  say 
In  a  firm,  unmistakable  way, 
That  the  case  is  quite  vital  for  you. 
They  're  the  clergy,  gamekeepers,  and  gardeners,  and  printers, 

And  makers  of  candles  and  glue. 
Almost  every  profession  's  a  foe 
If  you  wish  to  reach  ninety  or  so  ; 
The  long-living  folk  are  so  few  ; 
Just  the  clergy,  gamekeepers,  and  gardeners,  and  printers, 

And  makers  of  candles  and  glue. 
It 's  a  pity  one  can't  be  a  sailor, 
A  poet,  a  peer,  or  a  tailor  ; 
It 's  a  cruelly  limited  brew 
Of  the  clergy,  gamekeepers,  and  gardeners,  and  printers, 

And  makers  of  candles  and  glue. 
You  may  fiddle  about  with  your  food, 
It  isn't  an  atom  of  good, 
You  have  got  to  be  one  of  the  crew 
Of  clergy,  gamekeepers,  and  gardeners,  and  printers, 

And  makers  of  candles  and  glue. 
It 's  time  an  inquiry  was  made, 
The  thing  should  be  squarely  surveyed  ; 
One  sees  it 's  a  case  for  review — 
Why  the  clergy,  gamekeepers,  and  gardeners,  and  printers, 

And  makers  of  candles  and  glue  ? 


IV 
THE    PARTY 

CINDERELLA'S  garden  was  looking  lovely  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  party.  For  it  happened 
to  be  one  of  those  days  which  just  says  to  you,  '  Give 
a  party  !  Give  a  party  !  '  so  that  you  can  almost 
hear  the  very  words. 

Cinderella  herself  was  very  fond  of  flowers,  especi- 
ally roses,  and  there  were  roses,  roses  everywhere. 
Besides,  the  gardeners  had  worked  very  hard,  the 
grass  was  beautifully  cut,  and  all  the  trees  and 
shrubs  looked  pleased,  like  people  who  know  they 
have  on  becoming  frocks. 

It  was  quite  a  large  garden,  with  a  tennis  lawn, 
and  a  croquet  lawn,  and  shady  walks,  and  a  little 
wood — the  Faerie  Wood — in  one  corner  that  sloped 
down  to  the  river.  As  you  know,  but  for  the  Fairies 
Cinderella  would  never  have  been  a  Princess,  and 
she  was  as  great  a  favourite  with  them  as  ever.  In 
this  wood  Cinderella  and  the  Fairy  Queen  often 
met  and  had  long  chats  together. 

On  the  day  of  the  party  there  were  tables,  ever 
so  many  tables,  in  the  garden,  in  pleasant  places, 
with  snowy  table-cloths  on  them,  where  you  could 
have  tea  ;  and  on  each  of  these  tables,  besides  tea 
and  biscuits  and  cakes  and  bread-and-butter,  there 
was  something  specially  delicious  to  eat.  You  knew 
where  to  find  what  you  liked  best,  because  there  were 
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notices  hanging  beside  each  table  with  a  figure  like 

this 


above  each  of  them,  saying  : 

HERE  ARE  ICES 
or  : 

HERE  IS  TRIFLE 

HERE  ARE  PEACHES. 

And  there  were  other  funny  things.  One  notice  said : 

HERE  ARE  BALLOONS 

which  excited  Benjy,  and  another: 

HERE  IS  A  COMMITTEE  MEETING. 

Cinderella  did  not  want  this,  but  the  Prince  said 
some  people  couldn't  be  happy  except  at  a  com- 
mittee meeting,  and  he  wanted  everybody  to  be 
happy. 

If  you  want  to  know  what  the  funny  figure  above 
each  notice  is,  I  can  tell  you:  it  is  called  a  penta- 
gram, and  is  a  most  useful  figure.  Cross  and  ill- 
natured  Fairies  just  hate  pentagrams,  and  if  you 
draw  one  on  the  floor  and  get  inside  it,  as  long  as 


In  this  wood  Cinderella  and  the  Fairy  Queen  often  met  and  had 
long  chats  together. 
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you  stay  inside,  you  can  simply  snap  your  fingers  at 
all  the  cross  and  ill-natured  Fairies  in  the  world.  But 
you  must  remember  not  to  draw  this  figure  instead. 


which  is  only  a  hexagram,  because  these  Fairies 
laugh — and  when  I  say  laugh,  I  mean  laugh,  abso- 
lutely laugh  at  hexagrams  and  hexagons,  which  are 
not  worth  twopence  in  magic,  and  wouldn't  protect 
you  against  a  mouse. 

At  the  end  of  one  of  the  shady  walks  in  the  garden 
was  a  tiny  summer-house,  covered  with  roses  and 
honeysuckle.  On  the  little  door  there  was  a  curious 
pattern,  a  heart  with  an  arrow  through  it,  like  this 
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and  above  the  door  was  a  notice: 

FOR  KISSES 

PLEASE  KNOCK  BEFORE  YOU  GO  IN 

Some  people  who  came  to  the  party  were  quite 
annoyed  because  when  Romeo  and  Juliet  went  into 
this  summer-house  they  stayed  such  a  long  time. 
c  A  disgracefully  long  time  ;  most  selfish  of  them,' 
Lady  Desire  said,  '  blocking  the  queue,  as  if  they 
were  the  only  people  in  the  world.' 

Not  very  far  from  the  Faerie  Wood  was  a  round 
tower  with  a  spiral  stairway  inside,  like  this  : 


for  going  up,  and  another  spiral  stairway,  like  this, 


on  the  outside,  for  coming  down.  It  was  the 
Prince's  idea,  this  tower,  with  the  two  kinds  of  spiral 
stairway,  one  going  to  the  left,  and  the  other  to  the 
right;  and  when  anybody  asked  him  why  he  had 
the    two    kinds,    he    said    it    reminded    him    of 
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Leonardo,  and  he  liked  to  be  reminded  of  Leonardo;' 

but  nobody  ever  understood  what  he  meant. 

From  the  top  of  this  tower  you  could  see  for  miles 
and  miles,  over  the  river  and  far  away.  But  the 
most  wonderful  thing  in  the  tower  was  the  big  tele- 
scope on  the  top.  Through  this  telescope  you  could 
see  things  that  happened  ever  so  long  ago.  The 
Professor  said  that  probably  some  of  the  stars  you 
saw  through  it,  as  clearly  as  possible,  had  gone  out 
quite  a  thousand  years  before,  and  weren't  there 
now  at  all.  And  when  you  saw  the  Egyptians 
building  their  pyramids,  or  Hector  standing  on  the 
walls  of  Troy,  looking  down  at  the  great  plain  and 
the  sea,  and  the  ships  and  tents  of  the  Greek  army, 
and  things  like  that,  you  knew  that  it  was  a  very 
strong  telescope  indeed,  one  of  the  very  strongest. 

'  I  should  like  to  see  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and 
Adam  and  Eve,'  said  Michael,  when  the  Prince  took 
him  and  Peter  into  the  tower. 

'  I'm  afraid  there  's  not  time  enough,'  answered 
the  Prince.  '  It  takes  a  long  time  to  adjust  it  for 
things  as  long  ago  as  that.  You  see,  it 's  easy  enough 
to  screw  it  up  to  the  century  you  want,  but  not  so 
easy  to  the  particular  day,  or  even  the  particular 
year  you  want.  There  's  a  sort  of  curve  in  time, 
when  it  gets  mixed  up  with  space.  Some  people 
think  they  can  see  where  they  join,  but  I'm  not  at 
all  sure  myself  that  they  can.' 

'  Well,  what  can  we  see  ?  '  asked  Peter. 

'  It 's  very  much  a  matter  of  chance,'  replied  the 
Prince.     '  Look  through,  and  tell  me  what  you  do 
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see,'  and  he  screwed  it  up  to  about  the  sixteenth 
century. 

So  Peter  looked,  and  he  said  he  saw  a  big  man 
with  a  crown  on  his  head,  kissing  a  lady. 

'  Yes,  you  very  often  see  that  kind  of  thing,'  said 
the  Prince:  '  there  's  been  so  much  kissing  done  in 
the  world.  That  was  Henry  VIII,  I  expect,  kissing 
one  of  his  wives,  before  he  cut  off  her  head.' 

1  Let  me  look  !  '  said  Michael.  But  what  Michael 
saw  was  quite  different,  and  much  more  exciting. 
There  were  men  in  armour,  and  horses  charging, 
and  arrows  flying  everywhere,  and  the  Prince  said 
very  likely  it  was  the  Battle  of  Hastings  ;  for  he  had 
screwed  the  telescope  a  good  bit  farther  out,  by  a 
little  wheel  at  the  side  of  it. 

Michael  and  Peter  wanted  to  stay  in  the  tower, 
looking  at  things  that  had  happened  so  long  ago, 
but  the  Prince  said  they  would  have  to  come  back 
another  day,  as  they  must  hurry  now  to  meet  the 
guests  who  were  coming  to  the  party,  and  there 
were  so  many  other  things  to  see  first. 

Near  this  round  tower  there  was  another,  a 
square  tower,  very  much  older,  which  was  even 
more  extraordinary.  On  the  door,  which  was  made 
of  bronze,  were  the  words  : 

IDerp  Secret 

It  was  sometimes  called  the  dark  tower,  and  it 
was  said  that  in  this  tower  you  could  see  things  that 
had  never  happened  at  all,  but  that  would  happen 
some  time,  and   also   uncanny  things  that  it  was 
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better  for  most  people  not  to  see.  Only  one  person 
could  go  in  at  a  time,  and  nobody  ever  told  any  one 
else  what  he  had  seen  inside,  it  was  so  frightfully 
secret.  This  tower  had  no  windows,  and  most 
people  were  far  too  much  afraid  to  go  in,  because 
everybody  who  came  out  looked  as  green  as  grass. 
Slip-Slop  slapped  himself  very  fiercely  on  the 
chest,  and  said  he  wasn't  the  least  bit  afraid  ;  but 
I  think  he  must  really  have  been  rather  frightened, 
because  all  he  did  was  to  peep  through  the  keyhole. 
He  said  that  when  you  peeped  through  the  key- 
hole you  saw  a  pillar,  with  a  shining  glass  ball,  or 
what  looked  like  a  glass  ball,  on  the  top,  very  daz- 
zling, something  like  this  : 


He  wouldn't  look  through  again.  He  said  he 
wasn't  interested,  and  besides  it  made  you  feel  quite 
silly.  This  tower  was  kept  locked,  and  the  key  in 
a  secret  drawer.  If  any  one  asked  for  it  the  Prince 
whispered  something  into  his  ear  that  made   him 
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jump,  and  say  c  Scissors  !  '  or  *  Snakes  alive  !  '  He 
told  everybody  who  asked  questions  about  it  that 
if  you  were  very,  very  brave,  and  knew  exactly 
what  to  say  and  how  to  say  it  when  you  went  inside, 
it  was  all  right  ;  but  if  you  hadn't  the  right  accent, 
or  got  the  quantities  wrong — and  the  quantities  were 
most  important — it  was  dangerous,  and  when  you 
came  out  you  might  walk  with  your  toes  turned  in 
for  ever  afterwards.  So  people  were  either  a  little 
doubtful  about  their  accents  being  quite  right,  or 
a  little  shaky  in  their  quantities,  and  some  didn't 
even  know  what  quantities  were,  and  in  the  end 
very  few  were  brave  enough  to  go  in. 

Both  the  Prince  and  Cinderella  were  quite  ready 
before  the  guests  began  to  arrive.  The  Prince  had 
on  knee-breeches,  with  silver  buckles  on  his  shoes, 
and  a  cocked  hat,  like  Napoleon's.  He  wore  this, 
he  said,  because  no  one  could  possibly  look  less  like 
Napoleon,  and  the  knee-breeches  and  silver  buckles 
because, 

Though  an  exquisite  fit 
For  Fox  or  for  Pitt, 
They  had  never  been  worn, 
Of  that  he'd  be  sworn, 
By  that  wicked  old  bird, 
Richard  the  Third — 

that  is,  for  no  particular  reason  whatever. 

Cinderella  wore  rather  an  old-fashioned  frock: 
it  came  down  quite  to  her  knees,  but  it  was  a  dream. 
She  had  a  rose  behind  her  ear,  and  dangled  a  big 
garden  hat  in  her  hand  by  its  silk  ribbons,  and  of 
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course  she  wore  her  famous  glass  sUppers.  Alto- 
gether she  looked  a  picture,  only  prettier  than  the 
prettiest  picture.  Everybody  there  loved  her,  ex- 
cept her  wicked  sisters,  Lady  Lipstick  and  Lady 
Poudre.  They  were  asked  to  the  party  because  they 
were  not  so  wicked  now  as  they  had  been.  Cin- 
derella, too,  was  very  kind-hearted,  and  rather  sorry 
for  them.  You  see,  they  had  so  wanted  to  marry 
the  Prince,  or  at  least  a  Viscount,  and  had  only 
succeeded  in  marrying  quite  common  knights,  which 
was  enough  punishment  for  anybody.  Of  course, 
they  said,  they  didn't  care  whether  they  were  asked 
or  not,  and  didn't  know  whether  they  would  come 
when  they  were  asked,  but  the  Prince  said  he 
thought  it  would  be  quite  safe  to  have  cups  and 
saucers  for  them. 

It  was  decided  that  Nancy  and  Benjy  were  to  stay 
with  Cinderella  for  a  while,  and  that  Michael  and 
Peter  should  keep  Alice  company  till  tea-time.  But 
Michael,  who  seemed  to  have  been  thinking  about 
something,  went  off  to  where  the  Prince  was  stand- 
ing near  the  bridge  over  the  Wan  Water,  looking 
down  at  a  funny  creature  swimming  about  in  it. 

4  Can  I  ask  you  a  question  ?  '  he  said  politely. 

'  Certainly,'  answered  the  Prince; '  it 's  part  of  my 
duty  in  life  to  answer  questions.'  Then  he  added 
very  pleasantly,  '  In  your  case  it  is  also  a  pleasure.' 

'  I've  been  thinking,'  said  Michael. 

'  Stout  lad  !  '  answered  the  Prince,  excellent 
habit — nothing  better  for  the  health,  if  not  taken  in 
too  large  doses.' 
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*  I've  been  thinking,'  Michael  went  on,  '  that  it 's 
a  curious  thing  Vodka  should  be  here,  if  it  is  Vodka. 
Vodka  's  dead,  you  know.  He  was  killed  by  a 
motor-car.  And  Cinderella  said  Alfred  the  Great 
was  coming  to  the  party,  and  Shakespeare.  Rut 
I  thought  they  were  dead,  too.  If  they're  dead  how 
can  they  come  here  ?  ' 

'  Ah  !  '  said  the  Prince,  '  you've  noticed  it. 
You're  an  observant  boy.  Well,  the  fact  is,  no- 
body 's  dead  here.  That 's  the  charm  of  the  place. 
It 's  one  of  the  reasons  I  took  this  country  cottage. 
You  can  see  for  yourself  that  every  one  here  is  very 
much  alive  ;   it 's  a  most  lively  spot,  this.' 

'  Yes,'  persisted  Michael, '  but  I  can't  understand, 
and  I  want  to.' 

'  Go  on  like  that,  and  you'll  be  Sir  Michael  one  of 
these  days,'  remarked  the  Prince.  '  But  what  you 
want  to  understand  is  mixed  up  with  mathematics, 
and  metaphysics,  and  odds  and  ends  of  things  they 
learn  at  college,  or  don't  learn,  as  the  case  may  be  ; 
and  you've  not  been  to  college  yet,  have  you  ?  ' 

'  No,'  answered  Michael. 

*  Never  mind,'  said  the  Prince  : 

'  There  's  no  better  rhyme 
Than  one  thing  at  a  time — 

and,  by  the  way,  it  is  just  a  matter  of  time  and  of  place. 
I'll  do  my  best  to  explain.     Where  you  live  you 
talk  about  yesterday,  and  the  day  before,  and  the 
week  before  last,  and  last  year.    Don't  you  ?  ' 
'  Yes,'  replied  Michael ;  '  it  was  last  year  I  went 
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to  school,  and  the  day  before  yesterday  Peter  and 

I  had  a  ride  on  our  bicycles.' 

'  Exactly,'  said  the  Prince.  '  Well,  here  it 's  not 
quite  the  same.  Yesterday,  you  might  say,  is  not 
past,  but  just  next  door  ;  past  only  the  way  a  train 
is  past  or  a  motor-car.  And  it 's  not  really  far  past ; 
no  distance,  a  hundred  yards  or  so,  half  a  minute's 
walk,  not  more.  You  can  walk  back  into  yesterday 
as  easily  as  into  Farmer  Pottlepot's  farm.' 

'  Really  ?  '  said  Michael ;  '  that  is  funny.' 

'  Yes,'  continued  the  Prince.  '  You  say,  before  and 
after  ;  we  say,  here  and  there.  Yesterday  is  over  there,' 
he  added,  pointing  to  the  north  of  the  bridge. 

'  I  can't  see  it,'  said  Michael,  looking  over  the 
water  towards  the  country  the  Prince  had  pointed  at. 

'  No,'  he  answered,  '  it  looks  very  like  to-day. 
All  days  look  much  the  same.  You  couldn't  tell  it 
was  Wednesday,  or  Saturday,  by  just  looking  at  it.' 

'  I  suppose  not,'  said  Michael. 

'  When  you  say,'  the  Prince  went  on,  '  a  short  time 
ago,  we  say,  not  very  far  ;  when  you  say,  a  long  time 
ago,  we  say,  a  long  way  off.  That 's  the  difference  ; 
but  it  is  a  difference,  a  considerable  difference. 
From  here,  for  instance,  it 's  only  about  five  or  six 
minutes'  walk  to  last  week.  Last  month  's  farther 
away,  and  last  year  's  quite  a  longish  walk.  Of 
course,  if  you  want  to  go  as  far  as  a  hundred  years 
away,  it 's  a  bit  of  a  journey.' 

'  But  I  could  go  to  last  year,  if  I  wanted  to  ?  ' 
asked  Michael. 

'  No  doubt  of  it,'  replied  the  Prince. 
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'  And  people  who  lived  a  long  time  ago  can  come 
here  ?  '  he  asked  again. 

'  They  can,  and  they  do'  laughed  the  Prince. 
1  You'll  see  some  of  them  presently  at  the  party  for 
yourself.' 

1  It 's  rather  extraordinary,'  said  Michael. 

c  You  soon  get  accustomed  to  it,'  the  Prince  re- 
plied. '  And  not  so  many  people  take  the  journey 
as  you  might  expect,  if  they're  as  far  away  as  to  be 
what  you  call  dead.' 

'  I  should  like  to  go  back  to  the  day  we  went  fish- 
ing, and  caught  a  huge  monster  of  a  fish.  It  was 
fun.' 

'  That 's  not  very  far  off,  I  fancy,'  said  the  Prince, 
'  but  I  must  tell  you  that  I  don't  recommend  it  ; 
I  mean  going  back.  Most  people  want  to  go  again 
to  places  where  they  enjoyed  themselves.  And  it 's 
frightfully  tempting  to  stay  there  altogether.  That 's 
the  bother.  Cinderella  and  I  enjoyed  ourselves  so 
tremendously  when  we  were  engaged  to  be  married 
that  one  day,  after  we  were  married,  we  said  to  each 
other,  "  Let 's  have  it  all  over  again,"  and  off  we 
went — a  good  long  country  walk  it  was.  When  we 
got  there  it  was  just  perfect,  and  we  picked  out  the 
very  best  day  of  all  the  days.  If  Cinderella  had 
known  German  she  would  have  said, 

Verweile  doch,  du  bist  so  schon, 

but  she  didn't,  so  I  had  to  say  it  for  her.  But  as  for 
leaving  it — I  can't  tell  you  how  difficult  we  found 
it  to  tear  ourselves  away.    It  was  a  terrible  business.5 
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1  Why  didn't  you  stay  then  ?  '  asked  Michael. 

'  Well,  you  see,  it  wouldn't  be  cricket,'  answered 
the  Prince.  '  Batting,  of  course,  is  the  best  fun,  but 
you  must  take  your  share  of  the  fielding,  too,  though 
it  is  rather  a  bore  sometimes.  Besides,  if  you  stay, 
you  stay.  You  can't  be  in  two  places  at  once,  and 
never  moving  gets  pretty  tiresome.  There  's  noth- 
ing to  look  forward  to.' 

'  I'm  always  looking  forward,'  said  Michael. 

'  Of  course  you  are,'  replied  the  Prince.  '  In  a  way 
it's  the  best  fun  of  all,  looking  forward  and  planning 
what  you'll  do,  all  the  splendid  things,  and  won- 
dering what  will  happen  next.  You  can't  have  that 
as  well  if  you  decide  to  stay  where  you  are,  and  not 
go  on.  Hullo  !  there  's  Cinderella  waving  to  us. 
I  expect  people  are  beginning  to  arrive.' 

While  the  Prince  was  talking  to  Michael,  Cin- 
derella and  Nancy  were  sitting  together,  waiting 
for  the  first  arrivals. 

1  Are  you  a  Saturday  girl,  I  wonder  ?  '  said  Cin- 
derella to  Nancy.  '  Saturday  girls  are  the  Prince's 
favourites,'  and  she  repeated  to  her  a  poem  he  had 
made  about  different  sorts  of  girls. 

The  Sunday  girls  are  trim  and  neat, 

The  Monday  girls  are  proud, 
The  Tuesday  girls  are  nice  to  meet, 

But  Wednesday  girls  are  loud. 
The  Thursday  girls  are  all  very  well, 

The  Friday  girls  have  wit, 
But  the  Saturday  girl  can  read  and  spell, 

And  cook,  and  dance,  and  sew,  and  knit, 

The  Saturday  girl's  the  belle  ! 
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'  You  had  better  pull  up  your  socks,  my  dear,' 
said  the  Prince  strolling  across  the  lawn  towards 
her  :  '  I  see  the  Speaker  coming.' 

'  Crumbs  !  '  she  said,  '  I  didn't  know  they  needed 
pulling  up.  Is  that  him  ?  I  suppose  I  should  say 
"  Is  that  he  ?  "  but  it  sounds  so  sticky.  He  looks  a 
very  dignified  man  from  the  way  he  walks.  Does 
he  speak  much  ?  ' 

1  Oh,  no  !  '  answered  the  Prince  ;  '  you  may  say 
he  never  speaks.  That 's  why  he 's  called  the 
Speaker.  He  can  speak,  but  he  only  does  it  to 
people  when  they  misbehave.  Then  he  names 
them.' 

'  Oh,  that 's  it,'  exclaimed  Cinderella.  '  I  expect 
they  deserve  whatever  names  he  calls  them.' 

'  Hush  !  Mum  's  the  word  !  Here  's  his  messen- 
ger ;  he  's  called  Black  Rod,'  whispered  the  Prince, 
as  a  tall  man,  with  a  long  stick  in  his  hand,  came 
up,  bowed  very  low,  and  in  a  very  impressive  voice 
said,  '  The  Speaker  !    Your  Highnesses  !  ' 

Cinderella  liked  the  Speaker  the  moment  she  saw 
him,  because  he  was  a  very  English-looking  gentle- 
man, although  he  was  dressed  in  a  wig  and  lace 
ruffles.  After  what  the  Prince  had  said  she  was 
rather  surprised  to  hear  him  talk  quite  like  an  ordi- 
nary person,  that  is,  like  an  ordinary  educated  per- 
son ;  but  she  hadn't  much  time  to  think  about  it, 
for  so  many  people  began  to  arrive  now  that  she 
was  kept  busy  shaking  hands,  and  asking  them 
whether  their  colds  were  better,  or  what  was  the 
name  of  the  last  new  baby. 

g  2 
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There  were  some  very  grand  people  there — Her 
Sweetness,  the  Duchess  of  Butter-Scotch,  with  her 
two  daughters,  Lady  Caramel  and  Lady  Lollipop  ; 
the  Most  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  St.  Almonds  ;  Lord 
Rum  and  Eigg  ;  Sir  Everton  Toffee  ;  Sir  Banbury 
and  Lady  Tart  ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peppermint,  and 
hosts  of  other  famous  people.  Then  His  Trans- 
parent Highness,  Rahat  Lakoum,  was  announced, 
and  Cinderella  asked  why  he  was  called  Trans- 
parent ? 

'  Because  you  can  see  through  him  so  easily,  my 
dear,'  the  Prince  replied. 

'  I  can't  see  through  him  :  he  's  one  of  the  fattest 
men  I've  ever  seen,'  objected  Cinderella.  '  It  can't 
be  good  for  him  to  eat  so  much  and  have  so  many 
wives.' 

Then  Benjy  made  a  remark  that  was  not  tactful. 
*  Funny  people  !  '  he  said. 

'  Yes,'  was  Cinderella's  answer,  '  but  they're  not 
all  bosom  friends  of  mine.  That 's  one  of  the  tire- 
some things  about  being  a  Princess.  You  have  to 
know  so  many  people  you  could  do  without  know- 
ing. But  I'm  sure  you'll  like  the  Prince's  friends. 
He  has  some  nice  old  friends  coming.  Some  are 
at  a  big  meeting  in  London  and  may  be  a  little 
late,  and  some  have  come  from  a  good  many  years 
back.  Friends  he  made  at  college,  and  that  kind 
of  thing,  you  know.' 

'  Like  Daddy's  friends,'  said  Benjy. 

'  I  expect  so,'  replied  Cinderella.  '  The  Prince  is 
a  Fellow.   Not  an  ordinary  sort  of  Fellow,  exactly,  but 
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one  of  those  extraordinary  Fellows,  who  talk  Latin — 

or  is  it  Greek  ? — while  they  are  drinking  port.' 

'  Daddy  likes  port,'  said  Benjy. 

'  I  hope  he  can  afford  it,'  Cinderella  remarked. 
'  We  sometimes  have  our  real  friends  to  a  dinner- 
party, but  it 's  expensive.  Wine,  you  know,  and 
cigars,  and  ices,  and  all  that — dreadfully  expensive ! 
So  we  have  generally  to  give  a  tea-party  instead. 
You  can  ask  about  twenty  people  to  tea  for  less  than 
two  to  dinner.' 

By  this  time  the  garden  was  full  of  wonderful 
clothes,  with  people  inside  them,  of  course,  and 
presented,  the  newspapers  said  afterwards,  '  a  gay 
scene  '.  There  were  parasols  blue,  and  parasols 
green,  and  parasols  red,  every  colour  of  the  rain- 
bow, with  dresses  to  match,  and  some  that  would 
have  made  a  rainbow  turn  up  its  eyes,  if  a  rainbow 
had  eyes  ;  and  the  frocks  and  hats  some  ladies  wore 
made  other  ladies  go  all  the  same  colours  with  envy, 
and  wonder  how  much  they  had  cost.  Servants 
were  hurrying  about  with  teapots,  and  everybody 
was  laughing  and  gossiping,  and  saying  exactly 
what  they  thought  about  everybody  else,  and  the 
things  they  had  on.    It  was  most  enjoyable. 

Of  course  there  were  unpleasant  people,  who  said 
that  '  Lady  Jujube  was  a  minx,'  and  that  '  Lord 
Watercress  had  treated  Suky  Cinnamon  abomina- 
bly ;  '  but  that  kind  of  thing  happens  at  the  nicest 
parties  ;  just  as  boys  and  girls  at  school  often 
make  faces  at  the  schoolmistress  when  she  is  writing 
on  the  blackboard. 
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e  Oh  !  here  come  some  of  the  Prince's  old  friends,' 
cried  Cinderella,  as  several  people  came  walking 
towards  them.  '  That 's  Julius  Caesar,  with  the 
eyeglass  and  the  grey  hat  and  frock-coat  ;  and 
that 's  Alfred  the  Great  with  him.  Do  look  at 
Caesar's  nose  !  It  is  big,  isn't  it  ?  The  Prince  says 
noses  settle  everything.  You  can't  do  anything 
really  big  without  a  big  nose.  It  was  with  his  nose 
that  Wellington  won  his  battles,  he  says  ;  and  just 
think  !  he  says  if  my  nose  had  been  short  and 
stumpy,  probably  I  would  never  have  become  a 
Princess  !  '  And  Cinderella  giggled. 
'  But  Alfred  the  Great 's  my  favourite.' 
*  He  let  the  cakes  burn,  didn't  he  ? '  asked 
Michael. 

'  Yes,'  replied  Cinderella  ;  *  don't  you  love  the 
story  ?  But,  no  !  the  Prince  tells  me  that  the  people 
who  write  history  have  discovered — I  do  wonder 
how — that  it 's  all  wrong.  He  didn't  burn  any 
cakes.  What  really  happened  was  that  he  let  the 
soup  boil  over,  and  made  a  horrid  mess.  And  now 
all  the  history  books  will  have  to  be  changed.  Still, 
I  do  love  Alfred,  because  he  's  not  a  bit  stuck  up. 
But  he  is  clumsy,  you  know.  The  other  day,  when 
the  maid  was  out,  he  was  helping  me  to  lay  the 
table,  and  what  do  you  think  he  did  ?  Dropped  the 
butter  dish,  so  that  the  butter  stuck  to  the  carpet  ! 
And  after  that  he  broke  a  wine-glass  !  '  And  she 
giggled  again. 

'  Who  's  that  man  who  rolls  about  as  he  walks  ?  ' 
asked  Benjy. 
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'  Where  ?  '  said  Cinderella.  *  Oh,  Columbus, 
you  mean  ?  He  's  a  sailor,  and  sailors  roll  about 
because  they  have  to  walk  on  ships  that  roll  about 
horribly  all  the  time.'  And  she  rolled  her  eyes  with 
a  sickly  look  that  made  Nancy  and  Benjy  laugh. 

'  That 's  Shakespeare  behind  him,  with  Slip-Slop 
talking  to  him.  Shakespeare  's  a  poet,  and  Slip-Slop 
loves  talking  about  poetry  ;  his  own,  I  mean.  He 
told  the  Prince  yesterday  that  he  didn't  think  any- 
body in  the  world  could  have  written  Shakespeare's 
poetry,  except  himself.  But  the  Prince  said,  "  What 
about  Marie  Corelli  and  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  ?  " 

*  Why  does  anybody  write  poetry  ?  '  asked  Benjy. 

'  That  has  always  puzzled  me,  too,'  Cinderella 
replied,  '  but  the  Prince  says  it 's  a  good  thing,  be- 
cause some  people  might  be  dangerous  if  they 
didn't.  Another  thing  that  puzzles  me  is  how  any 
one  knows  who  are  the  best  poets.  But  of  course 
I'm  a  goose.  I  used  to  wonder  how  people  had 
found  out  the  names  of  the  stars.  Now  we  have 
wireless,  and  that  explains  everything.' 

Just  then  the  Duchess  hurried  up,  and  asked  to 
be  introduced  to  Columbus.  '  I  do  want  to  con- 
gratulate him  on  discovering  New  York,  or  was  it 
Boston  ?  What  a  boon  he  has  been  to  our  dear 
American  friends  !  I  can't  think  what  they  would 
have  done  without  him.' 

c  And  Shakespeare,  too,'  she  went  on,  when  Cin- 
derella introduced  him:  'how  perfectly  lovely! 
Oh,  Mr.  Shakespeare,  my  daughters  are  just  dying 
to  meet  you.    They  just  dote  on  your  novels  :   the 
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School  for  Scandal,  priceless,  you  know  ;  and  "For 
he  's  going  to  marry  Yum- Yum,"  too  sweet  !  Good- 
bye !  I  simply  must  speak  to  the  Home  Secretary 
before  I  go.  That  dreadful  case  of  whooping-cough 
in  the  Underground,  you  remember  ;   shocking  !  ' 

When  the  Duchess  had  hurried  away  Alfred  the 
Great  gave  his  arm  to  Cinderella,  and  took  her  off 
for  a  cup  of  tea.  She  chose  the  table  nearest  the 
round  tower,  which  had  a  notice  beside  it,  '  Here 
are  Burnt  Almonds '. 

'  You  do  like  things  that  have  been  burnt,  don't 
you,  Alfred  ?  '  she  said,  with  a  sly  look  at  him,  and  he 
replied  that '  People  who  wear  glass  slippers  shouldn't 
throw  stones  !  '  and  they  had  quite  a  merry  time 
together,  for  they  were  tremendous  friends. 

Everything  was  going  quite  beautifully  when 
rather  a  curious  thing  happened.  It  was  when  the 
Prince  was  taking  some  friends  to  look  through  the 
big  telescope. 

'  What 's  this  ?  '  he  said,  as  he  picked  up  a  piece 
of  paper  lying  on  the  grass  ;  '  some  one  must  have 
dropped  it.     Hullo  !   it 's  a  poem  !  ' 

'  Oh,  do  read  it  !  '  they  all  cried. 

*  Yes,  it 's  a  poem,  and  typewritten,  so  that  it 's 
easy  to  read.'  And  this  was  the  poem.  It  sounded 
mysterious  enough  then,  and  I  expect  you  will  think 
it  mysterious  enough  still. 

I  wish  I  knew  Astronomy, 

And  understood  the  Almanac  ; 
I'd  love  to  take  a  stroll  along 

The  Milky  Way  or  Zodiac. 
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And  it  would  certainly  be  fun 

To  call  upon  the  Pleiades, 
Or  ring  the  bell,  and  ask  for  tea, 

With  bread  and  jam,  in  Aries. 

A  gossip  with  the  lady  stars 

Would  be  a  portion  of  my  plan  ; 

A  breakfast  with  the  Little  Bear, 
And  supper  with  Aldebaran. 

And  when  I  had  returned  from  Mars, 

Or  visit  to  the  Gemini, 
I'm  sure  that  no  one  could  dispute 

That  I  was  quite  in  perigee. 

If  I  could  quote  the  Almagest 

There  would  be  an  almighty  fuss  ; 

They'd  say  that  I  was  Ptolemy, 
Or  else  a  new  Copernicus. 

It  would  be  easy  then  to  prove 
In  lectures  to  the  British  Ass, 

That  stars  are  maximumly  bright 
At  sight  of  any  pretty  lass. 

I  mean  of  course  the  heroes,  who. 

So  easily  on  any  day, 
Fall  over  head  and  ears  in  love 

With  Daphne,  or  Antiope. 

I  always  had  a  liking  for 

The  dainty  little  nebula 
That  gives  the  dearest  dimple  to 

That  charming  girl,  Andromeda. 

I  like,  too,  Vesta's  hair  and  eyes  ; 

I  want  to  dream  among  the  trees, 
By  Cassiopeia's  garden  chair, 

And  listen  to  the  honey  bees. 
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How  nice  if  only  I  could  be 

An  idle,  starry  gadabout, 
With  lots  of  pleasant  things  to  do, 

And  nothing  to  be  sad  about. 

'  Who  in  the  world  can  have  written  it  ?  '  said 
the  Prince  when  he  had  finished,  and  before  you 
could  say 

One,  two  three, 

Fiddle-de-dee  ! 

every  one  began  to  argue  excitedly.  You  can  never, 
never  tell  what  people  will  argue  about — whether 
you  eat  your  soup,  or  drink  your  soup  ;  whether 
the  egg  came  first,  or  the  hen  came  first  ;  who 
Mrs.  Grundy  was  ;  or  how  you  should  pronounce 
Cirencester. 

The  very  minute  the  Prince  asked  the  question 
the  argument  began,  and  very  soon  it  was  like  try- 
ing to  talk  in  a  cafe  with  the  band  playing — you 
could  hardly  hear  yourself  speak.  Some  were  saying 
one  thing,  and  some  another,  hammering  their 
spoons  against  their  teacups,  they  were  so  excited. 
There  was  no  end  of  a  '  to-do  '. 

'  What  do  they  want  ?  '  Peter  asked  the  Prince, 
1  and  why  are  they  so  excited  ?  ' 

'  They  want  to  know  who  wrote  the  poem,'  the 
Prince  answered. 

'  I  don't,'  said  Peter. 

'  You're  probably  right,'  he  replied.  *  A  healthy 
appetite  keeps  you  from  thinking  about  things  like 
that,  and  getting  mouldy.' 

So  much  noise  and  excitement  of  course  brought 
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people  hurrying  up  from  other  parts  of  the  garden 
to  hear  what  it  was  all  about,  and  the  argument 
grew  so  hot  that  the  thermometer  on  the  cottage 
wall  rose  ten  degrees,  and  you  could  hardly  bear  to 
put  your  hand  under  the  water  from  the  fountain. 
There  was  one  long-haired  man  who  was  listened 
to  because  he  had  a  loud  voice,  and  who  said  that, 
of  course,  it  was  a  poem  by  the  famous  Mr.  Slip- 
Slop  ;  any  one  could  see  that  with  half  an  eye,  be- 
cause Mr.  Slip-Slop  always  wrote  like  that.  But 
another,  a  long-chinned  man,  said  you  didn't  need 
half  an  eye,  or  half  a  quarter  of  an  eye,  to  tell  it  was 
Shakespeare's  ;  you  could  do  it  with  your  eyes  shut. 

'  Drivel  ! '  snorted  the  long-haired  man.  '  Idiot  ! 
Can't  you  see  it 's  a  typewritten  poem  ?  Shake- 
speare used  a  pen.' 

'  Go  home  to  bed  ! '  said  the  long-chinned  man, 
rather  rudely — people  often  get  rude  when  they 
argue.  '  You  can  w7rite  with  a  pen,  and  have  it 
copied  by  a  typist  afterwards,  can't  you  ?  ' 

Then  a  lady  in  spectacles  climbed  up  on  a  chair, 
and  got  what  the  Prince  called  '  the  ear  of  the 
House  '.  She  said  that  the  long-haired  man  and  the 
long-chinned  man  were  both  wrong.  The  poem 
was  written  by  a  very  learned  person — a  baby  could 
see  that  before  it  could  see  anything  else.  It  was, 
therefore,  a  poem  by  Bacon,  who  was  very  learned, 
and  an  astrologist.  It  was  quite  easy  to  prove  he 
wrote  it.  The  last  word  in  the  third  line  of  the  third 
stanza  began  with  B,  and  the  last  word  in  the  fourth 
line  with  A,  and  the  last  word  in  the  fourth  line 
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of  the  fifth  stanza  in  C,  and  the  middle  word — for 
which  there  was  a  reason — in  the  second  line  of  the 
seventh  stanza  in  ON,  and  that  spelt  BACON. 

At  first  everybody  was  delighted,  and  said 
{  Snooks  !  how  extraordinary  !  '  and  thought  it  was 
a  capital  idea  ;  all  except  Michael  and  Peter,  who 
thought  she  was  dreadfully  tiresome,  and  so  like  a 
spelling  lesson. 

But  there  was  another  lady  who  said  she  couldn't 
agree  with  the  first,  because  of  the  secret  cipher. 
The  poem  had  ten  stanzas,  and  if  you  took  three  from 
ten,  it  left  seven,  and  seven  wasn't  at  all  like  other 
numbers  ;  it  was  both  a  secret  and  a  sacred  num- 
ber. She  felt  in  her  bones,  and  feeling  a  thing  in 
your  bones  made  it  certain,  that  the  poem  was  sym- 
bolic, which  meant  that  the  thing  it  said  was  the  one 
thing  it  didn't  mean.  She  believed  herself  that  it 
was  written  by  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  the  night 
before  her  execution. 

Then  a  good  many  people  changed  their  minds, 
and  thought  the  second  lady's  idea  was  a  better 
idea,  because  it  was  so  deep.  It  seemed  likely  that 
the  argument  would  go  on  for  ever,  till  a  tall  man, 
who  looked  like  a  judge,  made  a  clever  suggestion — 
'  Ask  Shakespeare  '. 

So  there  was  a  great  rush  to  find  him,  and  in 
about  five  minutes  he  was  found,  drinking  a  cup  of 
tea  in  a  quiet  corner,  and  listening  to  Slip-Slop,  who 
was  reciting  some  of  his  own  poetry. 

'  Did  you  write  it  ?  Did  you  write  it  ?  '  thev  all 
shouted  at  once. 
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'  Let  me  see,'  said  Shakespeare,  taking  the  paper 
from  the  Prince,  '  let  me  see.  It 's  not  always  easy 
to  remember  what  one  has  written.  All  I  can  say 
is  that  if  I  wrote  Hamlet  I  didn't  write  this  poem,  and 
if  I  wrote  this  poem,  I  didn't  write  Hamlet.'' 

It  was  most  unfortunate  that  Shakespeare  couldn't 
remember,  for  what  he  said  only  made  matters 
worse  ;  because  then  everybody  began  to  argue 
about  Hamlet,  and  when  you  begin  to  argue  about 
Hamlet — especially  if  it 's  the  Ur  Hamlet,  the  funny 
one  the  Germans  talk  about — your  relations  get 
more  anxious  about  you  than  about  him. 

'  I  told  you  so,'  said  the  lady  in  spectacles;  '  that 
settles  it.  Bacon  wrote  them  both.  He  wrote  every- 
thing that  was  worth  writing.' 

But  the  long-haired  man  laughed  sarcastically, 
and  the  long-chinned  man  said  '  Bow-wow  !  ' 
He  must  have  been  rather  a  vulgar  man,  because,  of 
course,  that  was  a  vulgar  thing  to  say,  not  at  all  the 
kind  of  thing  to  say  at  a  garden-party. 

It 's  extraordinary  how  some  people  get  angry  at 
the  littlest  things.  To  hear  some  one  else  munch- 
ing an  apple,  or  humming  out  of  tune,  makes  some 
other  people  quite  cross.  I  expect  they  have  bad 
nerves,  or  too  many  white  corpuscles  in  their  blood. 
It 's  a  bad  thing  to  have  too  many  white  corpuscles 
in  your  blood,  although  you  can't  have  too  many 
vitamins  in  your  soup.  If  you  don't  know  what 
these  things  are,  you  can  ask  Mummy  ;  and  if  she 
doesn't  know,  you  may  excuse  her  ;  for  remark- 
ably few  people  would  know  which  was  which,  if 


d,  drinking  a  cui 
to  blip-Slop,  who  was  reciting  some  of  his  own  poetry. 


He  was  found,  drinking  a  cup  of  tea  in  a  quiet  corner,  and  listening 
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they  had  a  corpuscle  and  a  vitamin  side  by  side 

before  them  on  the  same  dish. 

All  this  time  Slip-Slop  was  meditating,  and  while 
he  was  meditating  the  Prince  asked  him  whether  he 
had  written  it.  Slip-Slop  thought  as  hard  as  ever 
he  could.  He  thought  so  hard  that  his  brow  be- 
came quite  damp  with  the  exercise.  At  last  he  said 
that  once  he  had  dreamt  a  poem  about  the  stars. 
Only  when  he  awoke  he  couldn't  remember  the 
words.  But  very  likely  this  was  the  poem  he  had 
dreamt  ;  although  of  course  it  was  very,  very  diffi- 
cult to  compare  poems  you  compose  when  you're 
awake  with  poems  you  compose  when  you're  asleep, 
and  can't  remember. 

Michael  and  Peter  had  hurried  up  with  Alice  to 
see  what  all  the  fuss  was  about,  but  they  soon  got 
tired  of  the  argument,  and  as  the  air  was  shining  and 
shimmering,  Alice  suggested  that  they  might  go  and 
see  whether  there  were  any  Fairies  in  the  wood. 
Cinderella,  you  remember,  had  a  great  many 
friends  among  the  Fairies,  and  Alice  herself  knew 
some  of  the  younger  ones.    So  off  they  went. 

It  was  hot,  but  much  cooler  and  shadier  in  the 
wood  than  anywhere  else,  and  they  had  hardly  been 
sitting  there  for  five  minutes,  very  quietly,  of  course, 
before  Alice  put  her  finger  on  her  lip.  Then  Mi- 
chael and  Peter  saw  a  movement  in  the  long  grass, 
and  presently  out  popped  a  Fairy's  head,  and  then 
another.  If  you  have  never  seen  a  Fairy  you 
ought  to  know  that  they  are  rather  tiny,  with  butter- 
fly wings,  and  difficult  to  see  among  long  grass  and 
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flowers,  because  they  make  themselves  the  same 
colours,  so  as  to  be  nearly  invisible. 

'  Heigh-ho  !  How  hot  it  is  !  Quite  a  number 
of  children  here  to-day,  Frisky.' 

'  Yes,'  answered  Frisky,  who  was  trying  to  balance 
a  straw  on  her  nose, '  and  I  hear  that  Michael,  Peter, 
and  Benjy  have  got  a  new  brother.  More  work  for 
us,  Peg-top !  I  don't  mind  being  a  Fairy,  but  if  this 
sort  of  thing  goes  on  we  shall  have  no  holidays  at  all.' 

'  It 's  no  joke,'  said  Peg-top.  '  I  hear  the  Queen 
and  Cinderella  had  a  long  talk  about  it  last  night, 
and  the  Queen  was  quite  worried.  She  said  it  was 
too  ridiculous  the  number  of  babies  being  born,  and 
the  responsibility  of  looking  after  them  was  begin- 
ning to  get  on  her  nerves.  Besides,  there  were 
hardly  enough  Fairies  to  go  round,  and  she  was 
afraid  there  might  be  a  strike.' 

'  And  what  did  Cinderella  say  ?  '  asked  Frisky. 

1  Oh,  she  said  it  was  part  of  the  bargain  that, 
whatever  happened,  the  children  who  came  to  her 
garden  must  be  looked  after  first,'  answered  Peg-top. 

'  And  so  it  is  part  of  the  bargain,'  said  Frisky. 
'  What  did  the  Queen  say  ?  ' 

'  She  said  that  she  had  done  her  best  so  far,  and 
had  arranged  for  Eyelash  to  look  after  Michael, 
Gimlet  after  Peter,  Dimity  after  Nancy,  and  Peri- 
winkle after  Benjy.  Flimsy,  she  said,  would  take 
charge  of  the  new  little  brother.' 

'  Well,  what  could  be  fairer  than  that  ?  '  asked 
Frisky. 

'  It 's  more  than  fair,'  answered  Peg-top.    '  I  call 
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it  generous.  Of  course,  the  Queen  will  do  anything 
for  Cinderella.  But  she  said  that  in  future  she 
would  have  to  keep  a  waiting  list,  and  some  babies 
might  have  to  wait  for  six  months,  or  even  a  year, 
before  she  could  find  a  fairy  guardian  for  them.' 

Michael  and  Peter  were  most  interested  in  this 
conversation,  as  you  can  imagine,  and  looking  for- 
ward to  hearing  more,  when  that  silly  Vodka 
dashed  into  the  wood  after  a  rabbit,  and  the  Fairies 
vanished.  It  was  dreadfully  disappointing,  but  at 
least  they  had  heard  the  names  of  their  own  Fairies, 
and  Alice  promised  that  she  would  find  out  more 
for  them  later  on. 

'  Oh,  and  by  the  way,'  she  said,  '  you  haven't 
told  me  the  name  of  your  new  brother  ?  ' 

'  His  name 's  Anthony  now,'  answered  Peter, 
*  but  he  was  called  Francesca  before  he  was  born.' 

'  These  mistakes  do  happen,'  said  Alice.  '  I'll 
speak  to  the  Fairies  about  that,  too,  and  see  that  it 
doesn't  occur  again.' 


The  Towns  of  England 

In  this  our  pleasant  England 

Some  charming  towns  there  be  ; 
Men  say  that  there  are  twenty, 

Or  may  be  twenty-three, 
That  well  are  worth  a  journey 

Of  many  miles  to  see. 
There  's  Bourton  on  the  Water, 

And  Oxford,  where  they  cram 
Your  head  as  full  of  knowledge  as 

At  Cambridge  on  the  Cam  ; 
And  Salisbury  and  Tewkesbury, 

And  Wells  and  Lavenham. 
There  's  Stamford  in  the  Midlands, 

Ludlow,  and  Tenterden, 
With  towers  and  steeples  finer 

Than  any  built  by  Wren  ; 
And  Bradford  on  the  Avon, 

The  pride  of  Wiltshire  men. 
There  's  Clare  and  Chipping  Camden, 

And  Chester  on  the  Dee, 
And  Winchester,  and  Bewdley, 

And  Burford  and  Torquay, 
And  Coggeshall  and  Cranbrook, 

And  Bath  and  Winchelsea. 
And  if  you  have  a  fancy 

For  minsters  old  and  grey, 
Then  Canterbury  calls  you, 

And  Lincoln  's  on  your  way 
To  York  and  Durham,  where  the  old 

Prince  Bishops  ruled  the  day. 
That 's  rather  more  than  twenty, 

And  my  advice  to  you 
Is,  buy  a  little  atlas, 

And  keep  them  all  in  view, 
To  visit  when  you  have  the  time 

And  have  the  money  too. 
H  2 


V 
GOOD-BYE 

POETS,  real  poets,  were  six  a  penny  at  Cin- 
derella's party.  Besides  Slip-Slop  and  Shake- 
speare there  was  Byron,  who  was  a  little  lame,  but 
very  good-looking,  which  is  a  good  thing  for  a  poet, 
as  well  as  for  a  girl.  And  he  had  a  lovely  curl  on 
his  lip  ;  not  a  curl  of  hair,  you  understand,  but  the 
kind  of  curl  that  makes  you  look  proud.  You  have 
to  practise  it  in  a  looking-glass,  and  it  makes  ladies 
follow  you  about,  and  cry,  '  Isn't  he  a  darling  ?  ' 
Shelley  was  there,  too,  but  he  spent  most  of  his  time 
by  himself,  sailing  paper-boats  on  the  pond.  Shake- 
speare seemed  to  like  Slip-Slop  best,  and  they  went 
about  for  ever  so  long,  talking  '  twenty  to  the  dozen', 
as  the  Prince  said. 

After  the  argument  the  Prince  took  both  of  them 
off  for  ices,  and  then  brought  them  to  the  cottage, 
where  he  had  some  sack  in  a  little  cellar.  In  case 
you  don't  know  about  sack,  it 's  not  chocolate,  or 
ginger-beer,  but  the  kind  of  wine  the  poets  like  best. 
There  's  more  inspiration  in  it,  somehow — inspira- 
tion is  what  helps  you  to  write  poems — if  you  get 
the  right  kind,  they  say,  than  in  the  very  best  tea 
or  coffee.  They  found  that  out  in  the  School  of 
Experiments.  After  a  cup  of  sack  Slip-Slop  wrote 
two  hundred  lines  straight  off,  but  after  a  cup  of 
coffee  he  only  wrote  twenty,  and  after  a  cup  of  tea 
he  couldn't  even  finish  a  sonnet,  which  is  only 
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fourteen  lines.  It  was  Indian  tea,  and  Slip-Slop 
said  that  if  it  had  been  China  tea  he  might  have 
done  better.  So  there  was  to  be  another  experi- 
ment, and  another  after  that,  with  cocoa.  But  he 
said  there  was  a  kind  of  Whizz  Bang  about  sack :  it 
gave  you  a  kind  of  By  Jove  '  feeling,  that  made  the 
most  difficult  poems  seem  easy. 

While  they  were  drinking  the  sack  the  Prince  asked, 
'  Have  you  written  anything  this  afternoon,  Slip-Slop  ? ' 

'  Nothing  since  this  morning,'  he  replied,  '  ex- 
cept a  fragment  I  haven't  had  time  to  finish.' 

1  Let  us  hear  it,  my  dear  Slip-Slop, '  said  Shake- 
speare ;  '  gold  is  precious  even  in  morsels,  and  sack, 
like  this,  even  in  drops.' 

So  Slip-Slop  took  a  piece  of  paper  out  of  his 
waistcoat  pocket,  and  read  out  this  poem  : 

'  I've  asked  myself,'  he  said  to  me, 

'  A  hundred  times,  or  more — - 
It  might  be  quite  a  thousand  times — 

Why  two  and  two  make  four  ? 

'  Some  silly  lunatic,'  he  said, 

'  Insisted  it  was  so  ; 
Do  you  suppose  that  I  agree  ? 

Emphatically  NO  ! 

*  Just  think  what  shopping  we  might  do. 

How  we  could  live  in  style, 
If  half  the  price  we  pay  for  eggs 
Would  buy  a  crocodile. 

*  The  world  would  all  be  put  to  rights 

If  some  one  could  contrive 
To  change  that  miserable  four 
Into  a  simple  five.' 
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'  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  that  ?  '  he  in- 
quired, looking  anxiously  at  Shakespeare  when 
he  had  finished.  '  That 's  crisp,  isn't  it  ?  No 
waste  of  words,  no  beating  about  the  bush  there — 
what  ?  ' 

'  Slip-Slop,'  said  the  Prince,  c  let  me  congratulate 
you.  Let  me  tell  you  what  this  is.  This  is  some- 
thing like  writing  ;  we  may  safely  call  it  writing. 
It 's  not  reading,  or  dictation,  or  printing,  or  any 
nonsense  of  that  kind.  It's  writing,  it 's  sheer  writing. 
What  I  mean  is,  you  can  write,  and  what  is  more, 
you  do  write.  That  is — there  's  no  possible  mistake 
about  it — you  are  a  writer  ;  one  of  those  remarkable 
people  who  put  things  together,  you  know,  in  the 
way  writers  do,  so  that  they  can  be  accurately  de- 
scribed, so  to  speak,  as  writers.'' 

'  I  quite  agree  with  you,  my  dear  Prince,'  said 
Shakespeare,  '  but  I  admire  Slip-Slop  more  than 
you  do.  What  I  like  about  your  poetry,  Slip-Slop, ' 
he  went  on,  turning  to  him  with  a  pleasant  smile, 
'  is  that  it  rhymes,  and  that  even  I  can  understand 
it.  But  you  must  be  careful,  my  dear  Slip-Slop, 
you  must  be  very  careful.  You  seem  to  me  to  write 
for  children,  and  I  fear  only  children  will  read  your 
poetry.  Mine,  they  tell  me,  is  quite  old-fashioned, 
and  only  read  now  in  schools.  Grown-up  people 
in  these  days  like  the  puzzling  sort  of  poems,  cross- 
word poems,  and  poems  that  you  don't  know  are 
poems,  until  you're  told  by  the  newspapers.' 

'  But  of  course  I  write  for  children,'  said  Slip- 
Slop;  '  who  else  is  there  to  write  for  ?  ' 
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When  he  said  that,  Shakespeare  jumped  up  and 
nearly  upset  the  table. 

'  Slip-Slop,'  he  cried, '  you  have  hit  it  !  You  take 
me  mightily,  yes,  mightily  !  Come  down  to  Strat- 
ford with  me,  and 

We'll  make  Merrie  England  go  round,  go  round  ! 
We'll  make  Merrie  England  go  round  ! 

Your  most  excellent  health,  Slip-Slop  !  '  and  he 
poured  himself  out  another  cup  of  sack,  and  drank 
every  drop  of  it. 

Slip-Slop  blushed  like  anything  when  he  heard 
what  Shakespeare  said.  Even  his  ears  became  quite 
pink,  he  was  so  pleased.  He  was  just  thinking  how 
splendid  it  was  to  be  a  poet,  when  Slap-Dash  hur- 
ried up  with  a  message  for  the  Prince. 

'  Cinder Cinder ella    wa wants 

you  at  once  !  '  he  stammered. 

'  Ladies,  from  nurses  to  queens,  must  always  be 
obeyed,  Swift-foot,'  said  the  Prince.  He  called  him 
*  Swift-foot '  because  you  very  seldom  saw  him  walk. 
He  was  generally  in  such  a  hurry  that  he  ran. 

'  Where  is  the  Princess  to  be  found  ?  '  he  asked. 

'  She  's  down down  near  the  avenue,'  Slap- 
Dash  replied,  still  panting,  *  say saying  good- 
bye to  the  Duchess.' 

But  when  they  found  her  the  Duchess  was  still 
there.  She  was  in  a  terrible  hurry  to  go,  but 
couldn't  get  away.  And  the  reason  was  this.  One 
of  Farmer  Pottlepot's  cattle  had  strayed  out  of  his 
field,  and  was  looking  over  the  gate  of  Cinderella's 
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avenue.  It  was  most  awkward,  for  quite  a  number 
of  people  who  were  at  the  party  wanted  to  go 
home  ;  but  there  was  the  cow,  or  was  it  a  bull  ? 
Nobody  knew.  It  had  large,  sharp  horns,  and  was 
leaning  comfortably  over  the  gate,  with  its  head 
over  the  top  bar. 

Slip-Slop  thought  that  if  it  was  a  bull,  it  would  be 
pawing  the  ground.  But  then  of  course  you  couldn't 
be  sure  that  it  wasn't  just  resting  before  it  began  to 
paw  horribly.  Everybody  was  looking  at  it,  and 
feeling  a  little  uncomfortable. 

Julius  Caesar  examined  it  for  a  minute  or  two 
through  his  eye-glass,  and  then  said,  Et  tu,  Brute  ! 
and  the  Duchess  agreed  with  him:  '  If  that's  Italian 
for,  he  's  a  brute,  you're  quite  right.' 

But  one  aesthetic  lady — the  Prince  called  her 
aesthetic,  which  is  a  funny  word,  because  she  was 
always  saying  '  Oh,  how  lovely  !  ' — didn't  agree. 
She  said  she  had  seen  mountains,  and  clouds,  and 
sunsets,  and  things  like  that  ;  but  that  a  cow  looking 
over  a  gate  was  the  most  beautiful  sight  in  nature. 
Michael  wanted  to  know  'why',  and  she  said  the 
sentient  soul  made  the  difference.  He  was  just 
going  to  ask  what  that  meant  when  Slap-Dash 
shouted,  '  The  gate  's  not  properly  fastened  !  '  and 
everybody,  even  the  lady  who  admired  cows,  began 
to  move  farther  up  the  avenue.  For,  of  course,  it 
was  a  perfectly  horrid  idea  that  it  might  be  pushed 
open  any  moment. 

Whatever  was  to  be  done  ?  While  they  were  all 
wondering  Peter  asked,  *  Do  cows  bite  ?  '  and  no- 
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body  seemed  to  know  ;  though  it  seemed  an  easy 
question. 

One  Irish  gentleman,  who  was  there,  said:  'A 
minute  ago  I  was  after  asking  myself  that  same 
question,  so  I  was,  and  Bedad,  I'm  not  sure  that 
they  don't,  so  I'm  not.'  And  a  Highland  lady, 
with  a  soft  voice,  who  didn't  know  much  about 
cows,  but  heaps  and  heaps  about  sheep,  thought 
that  cows  were  tame  animals,  except  when  they 
were  enraged,  and  that  it  would  be  best  not  to 
enrage  this  one. 

The  Irish  gentleman  thought  she  was  just  brim- 
ming over  with  wisdom,  and  said  it  was  important 
to  bear  in  mind  that  cows  kicked  forwards  and 
horses  kicked  backwards. 

1  That 's  rather  shabby  of  horses,'  said  the  Prince; 
'  but  in  any  case  it 's  not  a  horse,  though  it  may  be 
a  bull.' 

Then  he  suggested  that,  as  Slap-Dash  was  such  a 
good  runner,  he  should  go  down  to  see  whether  the 
gate  was  properly  fastened.  Slap-Dash,  though  he 
looked  a  little  pale,  started  quite  bravely.  He 
didn't  run.  Nobody  had  ever  seen  him  walk  so 
slowly  before.  When  he  was  about  twenty  yards 
from  the  gate  the  cow,  or  bull,  or  whatever  it  was, 
threw  up  its  head,  and  made  a  nasty,  bellowing 
sound,  and  then  Slap-Dash  did  run.  Only  he 
didn't  run  towards  the  gate,  but  like  lightning  the 
other  way.  To  describe  it  properly  you  would  have 
to  put  a  mark  like  this,  +,  after  it,  which  is  called, 
Plus  ;  it  was  Plus  running — so  fast  that  he  couldn't 
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stop  himself,  and  fell  against  Julius  Caesar,  who 
exclaimed,  Alea  est  jacta,  because  his  eye-glass  fell 
out,  and  stumbled  into  the  arms  of  the  Duchess. 
Luckily  he  wasn't  hurt,  for  the  Duchess  was  a  stout 
lady,  and  she  didn't  seem  to  mind  either.  But  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  commotion,  and  everybody  was 
getting  quite  nervous. 

'  There  's  nothing  really  to  be  afraid  of,'  said 
Cinderella,  '  I  wonder  whether  it 's  an  Irish  bull  ?  ' 

'  If  it 's  an  Irish  bull,'  said  Slip-Slop,  '  it  would 
like  a  joke.  Perhaps  some  one  should  go  down,  and 
make  a  joke  to  it.' 

Several  people  thought  that  was  a  splendid  no- 
tion. '  Yes,'  remarked  the  Prince,  '  but  it  would 
only  be  safe  if  it  was  a  good  joke.  A  bad  joke  might 
make  it  furious.' 

The  bother  was,  however,  that  nobody  could 
think  of  any  joke  at  all.  You  never  can  when 
you're  nervous.  Michael  must  have  thought  of 
something,  because  he  laughed,  and  laughed  to  him- 
self, but  he  explained  afterwards  to  Slip-Slop,  that 
the  cow  reminded  him  of  one  of  the  mistresses  at 
school,  when  she  was  reading  poetry,  and  Slip-Slop 
agreed  that  it  was  not  a  suitable  thing  to  tell  the  cow. 

Then  Lady  Lollipop  had  another  idea — '  Why 
not  give  it  a  cabbage  ?  ' 

'  The  right  kind  of  cabbage  might  do,  but  not  a 
red  cabbage,'  said  Cinderella.  Unluckily  there 
were  no  cabbages  of  any  kind  in  the  garden,  and 
flowers  were  no  use. 

'  Oh,  do  think  of  something,  somebody  !  '   cried 


He  couldn't  stop  himself,  and  fell  against  Julius  Caesar. 
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the  Duchess,  in  an  irritable  tone,  '  or  we  shall  be 

here  till  bedtime.' 

'  Perhaps  if  Slip-Slop  were  to  read  it  one  of  his 
poems,  it  would  go  away,'  suggested  the  Prince, 
who  was  smiling  quite  pleasantly,  and  didn't  seem 
at  all  worried. 

Now  Slip-Slop  was  really  quite  brave,  and  always 
ready  to  read  his  poetry  to  anybody,  and  sometimes 
he  did  read  it  to  a  flock  of  sheep,  to  hear  how  it 
sounded  ;  but  a  cow,  or  a  bull,  was  rather  different. 
What  everybody  wanted,  of  course,  was  simply  to 
get  it  to  go  away.  Now  its  perfectly  easy  to  shout 
Go  away  !  or  Get  away  !  or  Go  to  Jamaica  !  but  it 
isn't  at  all  easy  to  say  it  politely  and  soothingly. 
Still  he  took  some  papers  out  of  his  pocket,  and 
thought  at  first  he  would  read  a  poem  which  just 
gently  suggested  that  the  cow,  or  bull,  might  retire 
for  a  short  time,  lie  down  or  something,  merely  for 
a  rest.     It  began 

Farewell,  until  the  shingled  hour 
Brings,  for  the  misty  milk,  the  maid. 

This  was  very  interesting  and  clever,  for,  of  course, 
the  ordinary,  common  kind  of  poet  would  have 
written 

Farewell,  until  the  misty  hour 
Brings  for  the  milk  the  shingled  maid. 

and  nobody  would  have  wondered  why,  and  now- 
a-days  people  don't  care  for  poetry  unless  it  makes 
them  wonder  why.  Then  he  suddenly  remembered 
that  it  wasn't  exactly  suitable  for  a  bull,  which 
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doesn't  specially  look  forward  to  milking  time  ; 
and  a  cow,  Slip-Slop  thought,  if  it  was  a  cow,  would 
probably  be  too  old-fashioned  to  notice  the  wonder- 
ful cleverness.  So  after  thinking  a  little  more  he 
decided  to  read  a  poem  which  might  tempt  the 
cow,  or  bull,  to  go  somewhere  and  eat  grass,  which 
began: 

O  grass  !   How  green  you  make  the  fields — 

and  began  to  walk  down  to  the  gate.  He  was  get- 
ting on  quite  well,  and  was  nearly  half  way  when 
Slap-Dash,  who  was  dancing  about  in  an  excited 
state,  thought  he  saw  the  gate  moving,  and  shouted 
'  Look  out  !  ' 

Then,  of  course,  Slip-Slop  and  everybody  began 
to  run,  and  didn't  stop  running  till  they  reached 
the  cottage. 

When  they  had  stopped  running,  and  were  all  a 
little  breathless,  His  Transparent  Highness,  Rahat 
Lakoum,  came  across  the  lawn,  and  asked  what  all 
the  excitement  was  about.  So  they  told  him,  and 
he  said,  it  was  a  very  simple  matter. 

'  Well,  what  would  you  do  ?  '  exclaimed  several 
people  at  once. 

'  In  my  country,'  he  said,  c  we  should  give  it  a 
little  girl.  There  are  too  many  little  girls,  and  when 
a  tiger,  or  a  crocodile,  eats  a  little  girl,  it  goes  away 
quite  satisfied.  I  see  a  little  girl  there,'  he  went  on, 
pointing  at  Nancy.    '  Give  the  bull  that  little  girl.' 

'  Oh,  Highness  !  not  really  ?  '  said  the  aesthetic 
lady.    '  She  's  too  sweet  !  ' 
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'  That,'  said  His  Highness,  '  is  what  makes  her 
so  suitable.' 

When  Nancy  heard  what  he  said,  she  clutched 
Alice's  hand  very  tight,  and  Alice  patted  her  on  the 
head.  Alice  was  quite  cross.  Nobody  had  ever 
seen  her  cross  before,  but  she  remarked,  in  quite  a 
sharp  way,  that  English  bulls  preferred  grown-up 
people,  and  fat  people  that  they  could  scrunch,  and 
His  Highness  wasn't  very  pleased,  because  he  was 
quite  the  fattest  person  at  the  party. 

'  But  something  must  be  done,  and  at  once  !  '  said 
the  Duchess,  in  a  very  commanding  voice,  exactly 
like  a  Duchess,  and  suddenly  Slip-Slop  had  a  very 
bright  idea,  the  kind  of  idea  he  had  before  he  wrote 
one  of  his  poems. 

Slip-Slop  never  could  explain  how  he  got  these 
bright  ideas,  but  he  knew  when  one  was  coming, 
because,  before  it  came,  his  head  suddenly  became 
quite  clear,  as  clear  as  a  pane  of  glass,  and  the  idea 
just  jumped  out  of  it,  just  jumped.  It  was  quite 
startling  till  you  got  accustomed  to  it.  Only  bright 
ideas  came  like  that  ;  the  ordinary  ones,  like  other 
people's  ideas,  didn't  jump.  The  idea  he  had  this 
time  was  '  Pottlepot  ! '  He  was  so  delighted  that  he 
just  shouted  it—'  Pottlepot !  Pottlepot !  Pottlepot ! ' 
and  rushed  off  to  the  wall  of  the  farm — the  place 
where  they  had  all  stood  to  see  Popina's  pervolator 
in  the  tree.  The  garden-seat  was  still  there,  and 
when  he  had  climbed  up,  he  saw  Farmer  Pottlepot, 
with  his  hands  in  his  trouser  pockets,  looking  at  his 
ducks. 
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c  Your  bull 's  at  Cinderella's  gate  !  '  he  shouted. 

'  My  bull  ?  '  said  Farmer  Pottlepot.  '  Let  me  see,' 
and  he  put  a  ladder  against  the  wall,  climbed  up, 
and  looked  down  the  avenue. 

'  That  's  no  bull  !  '  he  went  on,  in  a  scornful 
voice;  '  that 's  my  pet  Molly;  she  's  been  looking  for 
her  calf.    I'll  soon  have  her  back.' 

Off  went  Slip-Slop,  like  an  arrow,  with  the  good 
news. 

'  It  's  only  Molly  ! '  he  shouted.  '  Molly,  the 
farmer's  pet  cow.' 

'  Oh,  if  it 's  only  Molly,'  said  the  Prince — he 
sometimes  made  bad  puns — '  she'll  be  easily  molly  - 
fled.  What  a  lucky  thing  it  is,  we  won't  need  to 
give  Nancy  to  be  scrunched.' 

Presently  Farmer  Pottlepot  appeared  at  the  gate, 
put  his  arm  round  Molly's  neck,  and  took  her  away, 
just  as  if  she  was  a  little  girl  herself. 

After  all  this  running  and  hubbub,  Cinderella 
thought  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  every  one  to 
have  more  tea  and  ices;  but  the  Duchess  said  she 
couldn't  stay  another  minute,  so  Julius  Caesar  took 
her,  and  her  two  daughters,  Lady  Caramel  and 
Lady  Lollipop,  down  to  the  gate,  to  make  sure  that 
none  of  Farmer  Pottlepot's  gobbling  turkeys,  or 
hissing  geese,  flew  at  them  before  they  got  into  their 
carriage.  They  were  only  just  in  time,  for  a  huge 
red  turkey-cock  gobbled  horribly  at  Julius  Caesar 
on  his  way  back,  and  didn't  seem  to  be  the  least 
frightened  of  the  big  nose,  which  had  helped  him 
to  win  his  battles. 
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'  I  think  I  must  be  getting  home  as  well,'  said 
Alice  to  Cinderella.  '  You  see,  Nancy's  nurse  will  be 
waiting  for  her  at  half  past  five.' 

'  Crumbs  !  is  it  so  late  already?'  cried  Cinderella. 
1  I  expect  their  Nanny  will  wonder  what  has  hap- 
pened to  the  boys.  You  had  better  take  them  off 
to  the  School  of  Experiments,  Slip-Slop,  to  change 
their  clothes.' 

Michael  and  Peter  were  there,  but  it  was  some 
time  before  they  found  Benjy,  who  was  eating  trifle. 

'  There  's  a  good  deal  of  sherry  in  the  trifle,'  re- 
marked the  Prince.  '  If  Benjy  takes  much  more 
of  it  on  board,  you'll  have  to  declare  him  at  the 
Customs.' 

I  should  perhaps  explain  to  you  that,  though 
Benjy  is  called  the  Flower  Boy,  it  isn't  because,  like 
flowers,  he  lives  on  air,  and  sunbeams,  and  light 
diet  of  that  kind.  Benjy  is  an  eater.  He  's  not  a 
conversational  eater.  Michael  is  a  conversational 
eater.  He  will  carry  on  a  conversation  with  any- 
body— and  so  will  Peter — on  quite  unprofitable 
subjects  at  dinner.  Benjy  eats.  He  concentrates. 
He  gets  on  with  the  job.  He  's  a  purposeful  eater, 
and  knows  what  food  is  for.  He  's  not  sorry  for 
his  food,  or  for  himself  when  he  sits  down  to  it.  He 
doesn't  think  it 's  for  playing  with.  He  thinks  it 's 
for  eating,  and  he  eats  it.  His  dinner  doesn't 
master  him,  he  masters  it.  It  has  no  sort  of  chance 
with  him.  He  removes  it  with  firmness  from  his 
plate  to  the  right  place  for  it.  People  who  have 
watched  Benjy  eat  believe  there  's  a  great  future 
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before  him.  They  say,  if  you  can  manage  your  food, 
you  can  manage  most  other  things. 

'  I  suppose  we  must  really  say  good-bye,'  said 
Cinderella.  '  I  hate  saying  good-bye.  It  always 
gives  me  a  lump  in  my  throat.  But  you'll  come 
back  as  soon  as  ever  you  can,  won't  you  ? 
And  give  my  love  to  your  Mummy,  and  tell  her 
I  must  have  you  back  on  a  visit,  and  a  long  visit. 
You  haven't  half  seen  the  garden,  not  half.  And 
the  Prince  will  take  you  to  places  farther  away, 
across  the  Wan  Water,  a  long  way  back,  quite  far 
off,  years  and  years,  where  the  ogres  and  giants,  and 
magicians  and  enchanters  live.  You  do  know  the 
difference,  I  suppose,  between  ogres  and  giants,  and 
also  between  enchanters  and  magicians  ?  It 's  well 
worth  knowing,  quite  important  and  much  safer. 
Nancy  is  to  come,  too,  and  your  new  brother.  I've 
arranged  with  the  Fairy  Queen  about  him.  Be 
sure  to  write,  even  if  it 's  only  a  picture  post-card 
sometimes.' 

Cinderella  was  very  soft-hearted,  and  her  voice 
got  quite  choky  while  she  was  talking.  So  when 
she  had  kissed  them,  and  they  had  said  good-bye 
to  the  Prince  and  Slap-Dash,  and  to  Alice  and 
Nancy,  Slip-Slop  hurried  them  away,  because  he 
couldn't  bear  to  see  people  really  sorry. 

On  the  way  to  the  School  of  Experiments  they 
met  the  Professor,  who  looked  up  from  the  book  he 
was  reading  as  he  walked,  and  examined  them  care- 
fully through  his  spectacles. 

1  Dear  me  !    Dear  me,  Mr.  Slip-Slop  ;  surely  I 
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have  seen  these  gentlemen  before.     But  where  was 

it  ?     Was  it  in  Florence    last    Easter  ?     No,  no  ! 

Rome  at  Christmas,  I  think.     Ah  !    yes,  Rome  at 

Christmas.' 

Michael  and  Peter  nearly  burst  out  laughing,  it 
was  so  ridiculous  talking  about  Rome  and  Florence  ; 
because,  you  remember,  they  had  been  in  the  Pro- 
fessor's study  only  about  an  hour  or  so  before. 

'  Oh,  yes,  Rome  at  Christmas,  and  you  made 
that  interesting  remark,  that  very  interesting  re- 
mark,' he  went  on,  addressing  Benjy,  '  about 
Michael  Angelo's  vaulting  of  the  cupola.  Yes,  yes, 
I  remember.' 

'  His  name  is  Michael,'  said  Benjy;  '  mine  's 
Benjy.' 

'  Bless  my  soul  !  '  said  the  Professor,  c  bless  my 
soul  !  Michael  !  Michael  Angelo  !  What 's  all 
this  ?    Mr.  Slip-Slop,  what 's  all  this  ?  ' 

'  I'll  elucidate  it  in  a  minute,  sir,'  answered  Slip- 
Slop,  who  was  in  a  great  hurry  to  get  the  boys  off. 
'  We  were  just  going  to  your  house,  but  we've  got 
to  change  our  clothes  first.' 

Slip-Slop  was  usually  very  polite,  and  of  course 
he  shouldn't  have  done  it,  but  he  winked  at  Michael 
and  Peter,  and  beckoned  with  his  finger. 

'  I  hope  I  did  not  see  you  wink,  sir,'  said  the  Pro- 
fessor, looking  at  him  severely.  '  There  is  blinking 
and  there  is  winking.  They  are  not  to  be  confused. 
We  must  discriminate.  In  the  act  of  winking  you 
cease  to  be  a  gentleman.  Gentlemen  do  not  wink  ; 
winking  is  not  practised  by  gentlemen.' 
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Here  he  took  off  his  spectacles,  as  he  did  when 
he  lectured,  and  went  on : 

'  It  is  true  that  winking  was  known  among  the 
ancient  Romans.  There  is  good  reason  for  thinking 
that  soothsayers  winked  ;  but  they  were  not  infre- 
quently plebeians,  not  infrequently.' 

While  the  Professor  lectured  he  did  not  notice 
anything,  and  he  did  not  notice  that  Michael,  Peter, 
and  Benjy  were  not  there  any  longer,  but  had  fol- 
lowed Slip-Slop  to  the  School  of  Experiments.  And 
when  they  had  changed  their  clothes,  and  came 
back,  there  he  was  still,  waving  his  spectacles,  and 
lecturing  away,  though  nobody  was  listening. 

'  There  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence,'  he  was  say- 
ing, '  that  Virgil  ever  winked ;  not  a  particle.  As  for 
Horace — Horace,  I  fear,  had  some  vulgar  habits ' 

'  If  you  please,  sir,'  said  Slip-Slop,  '  the  boys 
want  to  say  good-bye  '. 

'  Certainly,  certainly,'  answered  the  Professor; 
'  but  allow  me  to  show  you  some  papyri,  some 
recent  papyri,'  and  he  led  the  way  up  the  steps  into 
the  study.  The  parrot  was  still  there,  sitting  on  the 
top  of  his  cage. 

'  Well,  what  about  it,  eh  ?  '  he  asked  when  he 
saw  the  boys.    '  Are  you  all  right  now  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  thank  you,'  said  Peter,  and  scratched  his 
head. 

'  Silly  ass  !  '  said  the  parrot,  which  was  not,  I 
think,  what  he  meant  to  say,  and  then  suddenly  he 
began  to  whistle  God  Save  the  King,  which  he  did 
very  badly. 
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'  I'm  afraid  there  's  no  time  to  see  anything  more, 
sir,'  said  Slip-Slop;  c  the  boys  must  be  getting  home,' 
and  he  hurried  them  across  the  study  to  the  little 
door  by  which  they  had  come  in. 

'  Say  good-bye  to  him,'  he  whispered  to  them 
as  they  reached  it,  '  but  he  probably  won't  hear 
you.' 

So  they  said  good-bye  very  nicely,  and  the 
parrot  shouted,  '  Good-bye,  good-bye,  good-bye, 
good-bye,'  about  twenty  times,  and  then  went  into 
his  cage  and  scratched  in  the  sand.  But  the  Pro- 
fessor was  standing  on  a  ladder,  with  his  face  al- 
most buried  in  a  large  book  he  had  taken  from  one 
of  the  highest  shelves,  and  didn't  seem  to  remember 
they  were  there  at  all.  So  Slip-Slop  opened  the 
door,  and  they  went  through  into  the  long  passage 
by  which  they  had  come  in. 

'  Wait  a  moment,'  he  said,  £  I've  a  poem  I  want 
to  give  you,'  and  he  pushed  a  sheet  of  paper  into 
Michael's  hand.  Just  then  he  heard  the  Professor 
calling,  and  let  go  the  handle  of  the  door,  which 
shut  with  a  sharp  click. 

It  was  rather  dark  now  in  the  cave.  The  blue 
light  was  nearly  gone  and  the  boys  could  not  see 
very  far.  So  they  had  to  grope  their  way  round  the 
corner,  and  then  saw  what  looked  like  a  little  pane 
of  light.  It  was  the  hole  they  had  dug  under  the 
rock  and  they  hurried  towards  it.  Michael  scram- 
bled through  first  and  then  Benjy  and  Peter. 

When  they  had  all  got  outside  they  saw  Nurse 
still  sitting  there.    It  was  very  hot,  quite  sultry  still, 
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and  she  seemed  to  wake  up  suddenly,  for  she  rubbed 
her  eyes  as  they  ran  across  the  sand  towards  her. 

Michael  and  Peter  both  wanted  to  be  first  to  tell 
her  all  about  their  adventures. 

'  We've  been  in  Cinderella's  garden,'  they  shouted 
excitedly,  and  both  began  to  talk  at  once,  while 
Benjy  took  the  last  biscuit  out  of  the  tea-basket. 

'  One  at  a  time,'  said  Nurse,  getting  up  and  be- 
ginning to  gather  up  her  things.  '  Now,  fetch  your 
spades  and  buckets,  and  you  can  tell  me  everything 
as  we  walk  home.' 

But  it  wasn't  very  easy,  for  there  was  so  much  to 
tell,  and  when  two  people  try  to  tell  the  same  story 
together  they  get  dreadfully  mixed  up.  And,  of 
course,  when  they  got  home,  Mummy  had  to  be 
told  all  over  again,  and  by  bedtime  they  were  all 
rather  tired,  talking  and  explaining.  They  were 
so  tired  that  Michael  forgot  all  about  Slip-Slop's 
last  poem,  and  only  remembered  about  it  next  day, 
when  Daddy  read  it  to  him.  Mummy  had  found 
it  in  his  pocket  when  he  went  to  sleep,  and  given  it 
to  Daddy.    This  was  the  poem  : 

SCIENTIFIC  JOTTINGS 

by 

A.    SLIP-SLOP,    ESQ. 

There  's  something  quite  pe-cu-liar 
About  this  world  in  which  we  are. 
For,  to  begin,  it 's  spherical, 
In  other  words,  it's  just  a  ball, 
Which  occupies  a  sort  of  place 
In  emptiness,  they  call  it  space  : 
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And  that,  they  say,  has  got  a  bend, 
Although  it  hasn't  any  end. 
But — this  is  what  is  worthy  note — - 
It  manages  to  keep  afloat, 
Although  there  's  simply  nothing  there 
To  float  upon,  not  even  air. 
And  then  it  buzzes  round  the  Sun  ; 
You  wouldn't  think  it  could  be  done, 
(At  least  not  at  the  frightful  rate 
It  goes,  considering  its  weight) 
Without  an  engine  underground, 
And  yet  no  engine  can  be  found. 
Besides,  it 's  steady  as  a  table, 
A  thing  that 's  quite  inexplicable. 
Wise  people  say  there  's  nothing  much 
To  boast  of  in  its  size  as  such  : 
It  would  be  just  nonsensical 
To  call  it  anything  but  small. 
For,  at  an  auction  in  the  sky 
Of  stars,  its  price  would  not  be  high. 
It  would  most  likely  be  knocked  down 
At  little  more  than  half  a  crown. 
And  yet  it 's  big  enough  for  you 
To  do  most  things  you  want  to  do. 
This  is  not  all  ;  for,  to  proceed, 
It  grows  all  sorts  of  things  from  seed. 
I've  asked,  but  not  the  highest  brow, 
No,  not  a  soul,  can  tell  you  how, 
Or  how  the  seed  got  here,  before 
It  grew,  to  give  us  any  more. 
It 's  full  of  animals  that  munch 
The  grass  or  grain,  while  others  lunch 
On  smaller  animals,  and  grind 
The  bones  of  anything  they  find. 
(If  you  must  have  your  breakfast  raw, 
You  need  the  very  strongest  jaw.) 
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There  's  Science  ;   well,  suppose,  we  say, 
Zoology  or  Botany, 
They  tell  you  all  you  want  to  know, 
Why  everything  is  so  and  so. 
Exactly  how  it  came  about, 
Without  the  shadow  of  a  doubt. 
And  yet  the  very  A.  B.  C. 
Of  common  things  quite  puzzles  me — 
Why  cows  have  horns  and  never  scales, 
And  rabbits  the  most  trifling  tails  ; 
Why  serpents  crawl,  and  lizards  walk, 
And  asses  bray  and  parrots  talk — 
To  make  it  absolutely  plain 
Would  take  a  most  amazing  brain. 
— Bother  !    There  's  not  enough  of  ink 
To  write  the  thoughts  there  are  to  think. 

c  We  must  go  again  to-morrow,  now  that  we  know 
the  way,'  was  the  last  thing  that  Peter  said  before 
he  fell  asleep. 

1  Yes,  and  take  Mummy  with  us,'  said  Michael. 

c  It 's  not  a  big  enough  hole  for  Mummy,'  said 
Benjy,  but  Michael  was  too  sleepy  to  argue  about  it. 

The  next  day  was  the  last  of  the  holidays,  and 
Mummy  was  too  busy  packing  to  go  down  to  the 
sand  that  morning.  And  when  they  arrived  the 
tide  happened  to  be  in,  and  it  was  a  very  high  tide, 
which  covered  up  most  of  the  rock  they  had  dug 
under.  Although  it  was  summer,  a  fisherman  who 
was  on  the  beach  called  it  '  a  spring  tide  '.  And  in 
the  afternoon  when  they  went  back,  although  the 
tide  was  out,  the  sand  was  quite  smooth  beside  the 
rocks,  and  they  couldn't  find  the  passage  they  had 
dug.  There  were  great  heaps  of  seaweed  everywhere 
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that  the  waves  had  washed  up,  and  the  whole  place 
looked  quite  different.  Michael  and  Peter  both 
dug  as  hard  as  they  could  in  several  places,  but  it 
was  no  use,  and  they  came  home  for  tea  very  dis- 
appointed. 

'  Never  mind,'  said  Mummy;  '  it 's  something  to 
look  forward  to  when  we  come  back  next  year. 
Then  you'll  have  lots  of  time  to  find  the  place.  I 
expect  you  need  to  choose  a  lucky  day,  and  we'll 
consult  a  magician  about  that.' 
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